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ABSTRACT 
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text- School population estimates for 1970 and 1980 are also given. 
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FOREWORD 



This report describes two specdair stu&es that were fur^ded sep- 
arately .as conroonents of the Natrnnal Edsacational Finance Project: 
(1) I2arly Childhood Education and ( 2 ) Basic Elementary and 
Secondiary Education. They were merged into a single study for 
conceptual and operational reasons. 

The division between early childhood education and elementary 
school is arbitrary, dictated in this study by custom. The former 
includes children below first grade or six years of age. The latter 
begins with first grade and extends through sixth grade or age eleven. 
Secondary education includes seventh through twelfth grades. These 
divisions represent only approximate points of transition from one 
developmental stage to another. They do not suggest discreet and 
absolute points of separation. 

Perhaps the grayest area of division is between the elementary 
and the secondary levels. The junior high school and the middle 
school have become an intennediary or transitional structure be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school. These terms are 
used syiionomously in this study. There is no general agreement in 
defihition by grade or age level. Middle schools include the follow- 
ing combinations of grades: five, six, seven, and eight; six, seven, 
and eight; and seven, eight, and nine. The predominant practice is 
the combination of grades seven, eight, and nine. This grouping is 
chosen in this study for convenience in assembling data. 

The study has focused on the following: 

1 . The needs of individuals and of society 

2. The nature of educational programs to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals 

3. Criteria for identifying pupils according to variable needs 

4. Estimates of relative numbers of pupils in respective programs 
3. Methods for distinction between special and basic educational 
programs 

The study is designed to identify the needs of individuals in 
American society and of public school systems to meet those needs. 
The methods of study have included review of the literature; ob- 



serv'ations of a sample of public schools and specs! ecfesnationii^ . 
agencies, including conferences with officials and punnls; sand ccni- 
sultation with specialists in education. 

Another task of the study is a cost analysis of the 4ci]lGw€ng catte- 
gories of educational programs: 

1. Prekindergarten programs 

2. Kindergartens 

3. Special programs for mentally and physically handicspn^id. pupils 

4. Special programs for pupils with social and emoticnsi jicmculties 

5. Special programs for remedial and compensatory tireatment for 
learning difficulties 

6. Special programs for vocational education 

7. Basic educational programs — the residuals after subtracting the 
costs of special programs from the total operating expenditures. 

All costs in this study are limited to the current operating expenses 
of the participating school districts for the regular scholastic year 
1968-69 and the summer of 1969. It has been impossible within 
the scope of this study to obtain estimates of capital facilities that 
could be computed on an annual basis and treated as a component 
of the total annual cost in each districc. Data are available on a few 
new school buildings and other capital facilities that appear to be 
forerunners in American education. 

There is no estimate cA the private input to the cost of education. 
For example, the expenses that parents contribute through purchase 
of books and otlier materials incident to education, private trans- 
portation, and other items are not estimated. Thus, the costs pre- 
sented here are the conventional portions that appear as expendi- 
tures from revenues available to local boards of education. 

The cooperating public school districts and other educational 
agencies ir this study are selected from a larger list of agencies that 
have been identified by knowledgeable persons as offering some 
outstanding programs. The cities and suburbs are believed to be 
fairly representative of the central and outer metropolitan areas. 
Those classified as independents may not be so representative of all 
nonmetropolitan areas. However, projections based on. practices in 
these sample districts will be adequate to indicate the gesieral rmag- 
nitude of needs for the nest decade. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This study has drawn upon a broad range of human experience 
in public education. It has included an exhaustive review of the 
literature of the past quarter of a century. Many contemporary 
researchers and program developers have contributed information 
through personal interviews, conferences, and recent writings, some 
of which were in preprablication form. 

Thirty-one public school districts were invited to participate upon 
recommendation of consultants who were acquainted with :some 
unique programs underway in these systems. These included twelve 
great cities, nine large suburban districts adjacent to great cities, 
and ten districts removed from large metropolitan areas, including 
three districts with large components of Indian population. There 
were schools in seven agencies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Six 
centers of the National Laboratory on Early Childhood Education 
were included. In addition several programs for Head Start, Follow 
Through, Child Day Care Centers, and other special programs 
were included. 

Twenty-eight public school districts submitted statistical data on 
distributions of pupils, staff, and expenditures as requested for cost 
analyses of programs. Members of the staff visited selected schools 
in each of the cooperating districts and other agencies. Field ob- 
servers collected data on educational programs, facilities, and on the 
views of staff members and students concerning educational needs. 

Finally, officials of each school district submitted written responses 
to the following questions on educational purposes and needs: 

I. What major changes in the nature and scope of educational 
objectives are needed in your school system during the next ten 
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II. What major devdopments in educational programs and services 
should be accomplished by 1980? 

A. In early childhood education (below first grade) ? 

B. In elementary education? 

C. In secondary education? 

D. In extended school year (summer school) ? 

E. In part-time programs for adults and school dropouts? 

F. Others? 

III. What educational needs of your community do you believe 
should be either assumed or expanded by other agencies during 
the next ten years? What programs should be operated coop- 
eratively between the public school system and other agencies? 
Identify agencies in both cases. 

IV. Comment on needs, issues, and problems of pressing nature. 

These school districts and other agencies were not selected as a 
completely representative sample of all systems in the United States. 
They were picked from a larger group with some random choices to 
obtain as much geographical distribution as possible among large 
cities, suburbs adjacent to cities, and nonmetropolitan areas. The 
primary criterion was that the district have some unique programs 
designed to meet special educational needs. 

This study was designed to identify the crucial educational needs 
of individuals — and of our society — for the decade of the 1970s, 
to translate those needs into requirements of educational programs, 
and to estimate the dimensions of costs for programs to serve par- 
ticular population groups. 

The study was planned to make general projections that may 
serve as guides to development of educational policies. The study 
was not designed to evaluate the performance of schools since there 
are no readily available measures by which to judge the fulfillment 
of needs. On the other hand the educational community does pos- 
sess knowledge bearing on performance, with credibility that can- 
not be ignored. The description of the nature of this knowledge is 
within the scope of this study. 

DIMENSIONS OF NEED 

The concept of human need is the most basic one in education. 
The knowledge that comes from this concept provides the basis of 
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objectives, decisions, and actions. This is true for individuals as well 
as for school systems, and also for governments that exercise respon- 
sibility for education. 

When one speaks of the needs of a society, he is either defining 
or implying aggregate needs of individuals. When he goes further 
and talks of purposes, objectives, and goals to meet needs he is still 
dealing in terms of aggregates. When he translates purposes or 
objectives into operational terms he begins counting and classifying 
individuals, defining programs, estimating resources or inputs, and 
describing processes of performance to meet the objectives. 

Needs of the Individual 

Someone once said, “Man must live until he dies.” This thought 
implies more than it exj)lains; its meaning requires a context. For 
example, living implies purpose and an environment to give pur- 
pose a meaning. Thus, the concept of living, or life of the individual, 
becomes defined largely in societal or environmental terms. Every 
culture has its system of beliefs, attitudes, and expectations about 
the role of the individual — his degree of autonomy and shared 
responsibility. 

Neithei a philosophical nor an empirical treatment of needs of 
individuals in America is possible at this time. Perhaps a listing of 
commonly accepted needs is in order to establish an explicit base 
from which the educational needs can be described in this study. 

The dimensions of basic needs of the individual in our society are 
as follows: 

I. Personal Development 

A. Health — physical development, emotional well being 

B. Intellectual performance — basic cognitive skills; read- 
ing, verbal and written communication, acquisition of 
knowledge, and reasoning (These depend upon linguistic 
and numerical skills and a common language for expres- 
sion of ideas, feelings, and interaction with others. ) 

C. Ethics, values, and character 

D. Affective qualities: creativity, motivation, initiative, self- 
control, purpose, effort, self-direction, and personal 
security 
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E. Talents and avocational interests 

F, Qualities of adaptability 
II. Vocational Development 

A. Occupational skills 

B. Technological ability 

C. Entrepreneurial skill 
III. Social Development 

A. Interpersonal sensitivity and skill in relating to others 

B. Responsibility as a homemaker 

C. Responsibility as a citizen in community, state, and na- 
tional affairs 

This list could be extended and elaborated in great detail by 
tracing the nature of these ideas as they apply to an individual from 
birth through adulthood. They are complex ideas. Needs are dy- 
namic and changeable, never quite fulfilled. They are determined 
in part by the individual, by social expectations, and by natural en- 
dowment. These categories suggest that the individual is a complex 
being with a set of closely related characteristics. For example, the 
intellectual development of a child cannot be fully comprehended 
without consideration of other interdependent components of his 
total personality. 

Needs of School Systems 

The needs of public school systems are far more than money. 
They include a profession of skiUed and dedicated staff members 
nurtured by the support of a responsive and appreciative society. 
They need the challenge of constructive criticism. They need an en- 
vironment that is most conducive to learning and to the most effec- 
tive use of the professional skill of ite staff. This environment must 
have adequate buildings, grounds, equipment, and other material 
goods. The social or human organization is the most important par^ 
It constitutes a “community’’ in its own right with its doors open 
the larger society in which it exists. The school system must be kept 
up to date in ol der to utilize the products of science, technology, and 
human thought. 

Adequate financial support is necessary to provide the material 
and human resources for a viable and effective school system. But 
the test of fiscal adequacy depends upon the requirements to main- 
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tain an educational environment that is necessary to achieve 
the educational objectives of society. These objectives determine 
programs, resources, processes, human qualities, and financial 
requirements. 

The first task in this study is to examine the nature of contempo- 
rary educational objectives. The consensus that we find will be used 
as a criterion for identifying the crucial human and material needs 
of the public school systems during the decade of the 1970s. 

In every society educational objectives appear in two forms: the 
idealistic and the operational. In America there seems to be general 
agreement on the fundamental goal of equal opportunity for the 
development of every individual to the fullest of his capacity and his 
motivation to help himself. Since the public schools are the only 
institutions the government has charged with specific educational 
responsibility for most individuals, these institutions naturally have 
adopted this general goal as an ideal for their guidance and eflFort. 
Or put another way, this broad objective has been unfolding as a 
social purpose, as evidenced by the expanding scope of expectations 
placed upon the public school systems during this century. 

In operational terms the educational objectives of school systems 
are commonly described as activities and tasks, or programs and 
functions, such as the following examples : 

1. To provide a half-day kindergarten for all children of age five 

2. To provide guidance and counseling services to pupils in all 
grades 

3. To operate a junior high school (or middle school) for grades 
six, seven, and eight 

4. To increase the breadth of the high school curriculum by expand- 
ing the programs in vocational education to include all of the major 
occupational fields 

These categories are stated in typical form. They provide the 
framework for defining the specific objectives, identifying the groups 
to be served, and prescribing the necessary programs and resources 
to accomplish the stated purposes. Ordinarily, school systems follow 
a rational process of defining objectives as illustrated, estimating 
resources and financial requirements, and considering alternatives. 
There are instances where group pressures may abort this process. 
In most cases the objectives are not stated in a form which permits 
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the best possible collection of information on inputs and educational 
results, or to evaluate the extent to which the objectives are achieved. 

There is much discussion today about the necessity of formulating 
educational objectives in terms of performance, or, using a phrase 
that has been coined by some enthusiasts of the idea, “behavioral 
objectives.’’ The proposal for this form of educational objectives is 
supported by a cacophony of government leaders, students of school 
finance, and critics of public schools. Some advocates view objectives 
in these terms as amenable to the establishment of state and federal 
centralized accounting and control systems. Others emphasize the 
value of performance objectives as basic to improvement of methods 
for evaluating educational outcomes, leading to greater efficiency 
and educational quality. Others perceive these objectives as bases 
for holding the school system accountable for its responsibilities. 
Some claim that performance objectives might provide new and 
more efficient methods in allocating state and federal funds to school 
systems. Still others claim that performance objectives, accompanied 
with program accounting and valid methods of measuring educa- 
tional outcomes, would be of greatest value to local school systems 
In making choices among alternatives as an indigenous part of the 
educational process. 

Despite the differences in claims there is a strong rational argu- 
ment for defining educational objectives in terms of performance 
insofar as reasonably valid measures of evaluation can be developed 
to accompany them. Also, a bit of reflection on the meaning of edu- 
cation as an intimate part of the growth and development of human 
beings suggests that much of what is important can be defined only 
in very general terms. 

The first task in this study is to identify the dominant contempo- 
rary thought on educational objectives of the future. This task has 
included a gleaning of thought from the literature and a sampling 
of judgment of educational leaders and scholars. 

Objectives for the Decade of the 1970s 

The cooperating school systems prepared a formal response to the 
question: What major changes in the nature and scope of educa- 
tional objectives are needed in your school system during the next 
ten years? The question was addressed to the superintendent for an 
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answer representing the best possible consensus from the school 
district. Field workers of the study held conferences with the super- 
intendents and staff members for discussion of the responses. The 
responses were prepared with a broad participation from staff 
members. 

The responses from leaders in all districts cooperating in this study 
include the following substantive areas with a variety of objectives : 

1. Early childhood education. They expressed the need for estab- 
lishing specific programs in this field. A more detailed treatment will 
be given in chapter 2. 

2. Special programs for children with mental^ physic al^ emotional ^ 
and learning difficulties. They listed this category as one in need of 
expansion. In a few cases the need is for introduction of programs 
that do not exist. 

3. The school curriculum. They identified specific changes in the 
school curriculum. These include expansion in scope, refocus of 
emphases, and numerous suggestions for improvements in the quality 
of present offerings. 

4. Instruction. They listed proposed changes in instructional strat- 
egies, such as; modular scheduling, ungraded programs, more indi- 
vidualized instruction, and greater use of new instructional media. 

5. Staff utilization. They listed changes that are needed in utilization 
and improvement of staff, such as: team-teaching, use of teaching 
assistants and other aides, and more effective in-service education 
programs for staff members. 

6. Facilities and materials. They strongly emphasized needs for 
improvements in buildings, equipment, and materials to accommo- 
date the instructional program as envisaged. They expressed a need 
for more technological equipment such as computerized programs 
and educational television. 

T . Supportive services. They expressed a need for expansion of the 
following services: guidance and counseling, psychological service, 
health, food, and transportation « 

8- Extended school year. They would like to expand and enrich the 
summer school to serve larger numbers of pupils. 

9. Part-time programs for dropouts and adults. They strongly em- 
phasized a high priority for these programs. 

10. ReorgaiJzation of the school system. Some leaders expressed 
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the need for a major reorganization of the school system. The ideas 
included organization of early childhood programs as an integral 
part of elementary school; revising the grade structure between 
elementary, middle, and high school; and revising the instructional 
procedures of schools. 

The school leaders mirror the dominant views expressed in the 
literature. They view the goals of the public school systems in the 
1970s as broad commitments, extending formal education down- 
ward to younger ages, and revising and enriching present programs . 
all across the board. They see no retreat to narrow-gauge objectives. 
To the contrary they perceive broader social purposes such as 
follows : 

1. The schools must contribute to development of greater unity of 
cultural groups. 

2. They must become a greater force for improvement in the quality 
of community life. 

3. Schools must deal more effectively with individual differences; 
they must make a special effort to raise the performance of slow 
learners to keep pace with the rising levels of employable skills in all 
vocational fields and general demands for effective citizenship. 

4. Research agencies and schools must cooperate to advance the 
knowledge about a broad evaluation of educational outcomes, in- 
cluding achievement, knowledge acquisition, skills, and ability to 
analyze problems. In addition, evaluation must include values not 
commonly treated by present methods. 

5. School systems must undergo some internal renovations and 
developments in fiscal and budgetary procedures, information sys- 
tems, and research services. 

6. School curricula must be geared to relevant cultural groups. More 
emphasis should be placed on methods of analyzing problems and 
use of knowledge in improving the quality of living. 

7. There must be more involvement of citizens from respective cul- 
tural groups in planning and implementing educational programs. 

8. Educational goals must represent a balance of motivation for 
academic achievement, emphasis on full development of individuals, 
and concern for understanding social problems and values. 

9. Communities should make every effort to avert undue social con- 
flict. Those in deep conflict should strive toward achievement of 
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goals with comprehensive purpose and not excessive drive for only 
a few. For example, the present trends show excessive emphasis on 
preparation for white collar jobs, whereas a broad emphasis is 
needed for the total range of occupational activity, 

10. Educational goals must be defined wherever possible in "cinns 
of behavioral objectives or performance. 

The responses of the educational leaders to other questioTH: on 
developments in major fields are treated in the respective 
in tl^ report. Information obtained from field observations,, ii ,csra- 
ture, and consultants is used for interpretation and estimatzimr of 
needs in tenru of resources, finance, and othernrequirements^ 

The general objectives listed here give a preview of a broad o3u- 
cational panorama. It is a picture of a great dynamic force inisocif^, 
expanding in scope and penetrating in dopth. Its mission m line 
development of human beings, an investment in human capital. The 
scope of ideas is too great for easy comprehension. To some persons 
its complexity may be confusing, to others it offers a source of great 
challenge. 

These objectives pose some very difficult questions; What does 
our nation face among alternative objectives of this broad range? 
Is the task to choose or to reject legitimate objectives categorically, 
or to weigh and balance emphases? 
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2 1 EARLY 

I CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Early childhood education is a term commonly used to describe 
programs of formal schooling for children under six years of ^^e. 
Another term frequently used is pre primary programs. In each c::: 3 e 
the designation is for programs below the first grade in elementairy 
school. The first three grades in elementary school are generally 
described as the primary grades. 

The field of early childhood education includes a wide range of. 
activities concerned with the care and de\^elopment of children. 
These activities have become organized into distinctive programs 
requiring special knowledge, skills, and procedures for successful 
operation. The current programs are as follows: (1) parent educa- 
tion for mothers of infants, commonly defined as ages from birth to 
three, and of children at older ages; (2) research and experimental 
programs to study development of children of all ages, infants as 
well as older; (3) nursery school (prekindergarten) for children of 
ages three and four; (4) kindergarten for five-year-olds; (5) day 
care programs for children of working mothers, or for others in cir- 
cumstances of need; and (6) special education for children with 
exceptional difficulties. In addition, there are various programs for 
health, social service, and general information to parents on child 
care. 

The developments in early childhood education have a long 
history. Early childhood education today is taking on complex struc- 
tures characteristic of modem society. Their roots extend to earlier 
generations when a few notable scholars, educators, and humani- 
tarians, under simpler conditions of observation, made profound 
contributions to the knowledge of human development. 
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OVERVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS 

Comenius, a the^ologian and educator in GzecSioslovakla during 
the seventeenth century, was concerned with the significance of sense 
perception in learning and the unique needs of children at diiTereat 
age levels. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Freud are other 
notable Europeans is‘^/hose contributions to knowlechge have extended 
over the past century or more. Their ideas have 2had an impact on 
the developments in early childhood education iicL the United States 
in recent decades. 

Early childhood education has been developing slowly in this 
country. Robert Owen establidied one of the early nursery schools 
in New Harmony, Indiana, in 1826. The first kindergarten in the 
United States was opened in 1856 in Wisconsin for children who 
spoke only German. In 1860 one was opened in Boston for English- 
speaking children. In 1873 a kindergarten was established for the 
first time as part of a public school system in Saint Louis, Missouri. 

After the first quarter of this century, early childhood education 
slowly took a new form of development under the influence of 
scholars like Dewey, Kilpatrick, Hall, and Thorndike in America. 
Their counterparts in Europe were leaders like Binet, Freud, Mon- 
tessori, and Piaget. 

Jean Piaget, director of the Rousseau Institute in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, has probably had the greatest impact of any individual on 
early childhood education during the past two decades. His ideas 
have added great intellectual stimulation to recent developments in 
this country. 

The decade of the 1960s was a period of dramatic activity in this 
phase of education. The expansion in interest that started early 
in this period, along with all aspects of education, was accelerated 
sharply by the Federal Education Act of 1965. Federal funds 
brought a proliferation of research and developmental activity. 
Much of the concern was focused on children with personal difficul- 
ties arising from impoverished home environments and other dis- 
advantages. 

Information is not available to indicate the distribution of chil- 
dren in the various programs. Day care programs range from home 
care of one to three children to special agencies with groups of a 
dozen or more. Most of these are operated by licensed private 
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agencies. Others are operated by public agencies. Some Jiave educa- 
tional programs as an integral part of the total service. Others limit 
their programs to custodial service. 

Nursery schools, too, vary in natm^^. Some are limited mainly to 
custodial day care service. Most are believed to concentrate primarily 
on organized activities with educational objectives. Universities 
and other agencies operate schools for research and demonstration 
purposes. 

The kindergarten is approaching universality as a program of 
education. After a century of diffusion this program is serving about 
three out of four chil dren. 

Most of these educational programs enroll children of ages three, 
four, and five. Very little is being done with children under age 
three except basic research activity and assistance through parent 
education programs which will be described later. Before describing 
the various programs, the needs they are postulated to serve, and 
the target groups of children, we shall present the status of school 
enrollments, the early childhood population, and the projected 
population during the 1970s. This information will indicate the 
scope of present education for young children and provide a basis 
for defining alternative developments during 1970. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD SCHOOL POPULATION 
AND ENROLLMENTS 

This population includes cges three, four, and five. The nvost 
recent data on enrollments of children in these age groups are im- 
ported in a recent survey by the U.S. Office of Education [37] cov- 
ering the fifty states and the District of Columbia. This report shows 
a total of 11,905,000 children of these ages in 1968, respectively as 
follows : three years — 3,8 1 1 ,000 ; four years — 4,000,000 ; and 
five years — 4,095,000. 

Status of School Enrollments 

In October 1968, 3,929,000 children are reported enrolled in pre- 
primary school and an additional 444,000 five-year-olds enrolled in 
programs above kindergarten. The breakdown of school enrollments 
for each age group is as follows: three-year-olds, 8.3 percent; four- 
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Table 1. Thends of Early Childhood Population Aoes Three Through 
Five — OCTOBER 1964 TO OCTOBER 1968 (Num- 

bers XN TlECmHa ANDS ) 



Tear 


ikree- Year-Olds 


Four-Tear-Olds 


Five- Tear-Olds 


Fin^ulation 


Enroll- 

ment 


Population 


Enroll- 

ment 


Population 


Enroll - 
ment 


1964 


4,238 


181 


4,148 


617 


4,110 


2,389 


1965 


4,149 


203 


4,238 


683 


4,162 


2,521 


1966 


4,087 


248 


4,155 


785 


4,244 


2,641* 


1967 


3,992 


273 


4,088 


872 


4,162 


2,724* 


1968 


3,811 


317 


4,000 


911 


4,095 


2,701* 



* Excludes five-year-olds enrolled in primary school: 1966 — 505,000, 1967 
444,000, 1968 — 444,000. 

SOURCE: Roy G. Nehrt and Gordon E. Hurd, Preprimary Enrollment of Chil- 
dren under Sixi October 1968 (Washington, D.G.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, June 1969), OE-200 79-68. 

year-olds, 22,8 percent; five-year-olds, 76.8 percent. The respective 
figures for October 1966 were 6.1 percent, 18.9 percent, and 62.2 
percent. 

Since the programs of early childhood education are distinguished 
partly by age groups, the data are arranged accordingly to show the 
most recent status of enrollments. Table 1 shows the early childhood 
agve population of ages three through five and the corresponding en- 
rollments in preprimary programs from October 1964 to October 
1968. This table shows a slight decline in each age group but an 
increase in number of children enrolled in school. The percentages 
of the age groups enrolled increased by roughly one-third for the 
three-year-olds, one-fifth for the four-year-olds, and one-eighth for 
the five-year-olds. 

Table 2 shows the population of three- and four-year-olds by 
color, two levels of family income, and the respective school enroll- 
ments. The breakdowns for color and income level are not shown 
for five-year-olds. About 1 1 percent of this age group is enrolled in 
programs above the kindergarten and these characteristics of income 
and color are not reported for this group. 

These data suggest a number of things. School attendance for the 
five-year-old is approaching universal acceptance. A number of states 
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Table of Children Under Sue in Early Childhood Pro- 
grams AND School — October 1968 (Numbers in Thousands) 



Age and 
Character \ 


Population 


Enrollment in 
Preprimary and 
Primary School 




J^umber 


Percent 


1 . Total Thrc?!-’ to Five-year-olds 


11,905 


4,372* 


36.8* 


2 . To tal Three-year-olds f 


3,811 


317 


8.3 


(1) From Families Reporting Income 
Under $5,000 


White 


657 


29 


4.4 


Nonwhite 


348 


37 


10.6 


(2) From Families Reporting Income 
^5,000 and Over 


White 


2,320 


214 


9.2 


Nonwhite.. 


246 


23 


9.4 


3. Total Four-yacr-oldst 


4,000 


911 


22.8 


(1) From FasiHies Reporting Income 
Under;/^5,£)00 


White 


622 


85 


13.7 


NonwHite . 


377 


95 


25.2 


(2) FromEaunilies Reporting Income 
^d Over 


White^... 


2,516 


581 


23.1 


NonwHite 


238 


85 


37.0 


4, Total Five«y ear-olds 


4,095 


3,145* 


76.8* 



* Including 444,000 five-year-olds in primary school. 

■j* These totals are greater than the totals of children from families reporting 
income. 

SOURCE: Adaptations from Nehrt, Roy C., and Hurd, Gordon E., 
primary Enrollment of Children under Six: October 1968 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, June 
1969), OE-20079-63. 

have taken action to introduce kindergarten programs or to expand 
existing ones since the data in table 1 were published. Hence by 
October 197® ti^ enrollments may be above 80 percent of the five- 
year-olds. Thms, the focus on education of the five-year-olds in the 
1970s will be ou getting the remaining one -fifth into school and on 
certain cha.:o|^kti;^he program for the total group. 
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Table 3. Enroli^ents in Early Chhjjhood Programs by Type of In- 
stitution — October 1968 ( Enrollments in Thousands ) 



Age 


Total 

Enrollment 


Percent of Total Enrollment 
Public ffonpublic 


1. Total Three- to Five-year-olds . . 


. 1,228 


46% 


54% 


White 


979 


40 


60 


Nonwhite 


249 


70 


30 


2. Total Three-year-olds 


317 


29 


71 


White 


256 


23 


77 


Nonwhite 


61 


56 


44 


3. Total Four-year-olds 


911 


52 


48 


White 


723 


46 


54 


Nonwhite 


188 


75 


25 


4. Total Five-year-olds* 


. 2,701 


84 


16 


White 


2,333 


83 


17 


Nonwhite 


368 


91 


9 



♦Excluding 444,000 five-year-olds in primary school. 

SOURCE: Roy C. Nehrt and Gordon E. Hurd, Preprimary Enrollment of Ckll~ 
dren under Six: October 1968 (Washington, D.G.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, June 1969), OE-20079-68, p. 9. 

The data on three- and four-year-olds suggest a greater acceptance 
of schooling for the four-ye.^r-olds than for the three-year-olds. 
There is a higher percent of nonwhites than whites of each age group 
enrolled in school. There is a higher percent of nonwhites and whites 
from families reporting income above five thousand dollars than 
from families with income under five thousand dollars. 

These percentages of three- and four-year-old enrollments do not 
reveal the large impact of federally supported programs for children 
from low income families. The larger percentages from families with 
income over five thousand dollars suggest a demand for education 
which may be broader than the purposes for which the federally 
supported programs are designed. 

Table 3 shows a distribution of enrollments between public and 
nonpublic schools. Most of the five-year-olds are in public schools. 
Twenty-nine percent of the three- year-olds in school are reported in 
public schools in contrast to 52 percent of the four-year-olds. Data 
are not available to show the impact of the Elementary and Secon- 
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dary Education Act of 1965. Miller [33] estimates that about 
400,000 of the 682,000 increase in early childhood enrollment of 
children under six from 1964 to 1967 can be attributed to !^ead 
Start and other programs supported by federal funds. The growth 
from October 1967 to October 1968 is only 60,000c 

In 1968 the National Education Association [36] reports that only 
thirty states provide some state aid for kindergarten. Twenty-three 
make no provision for a state legal entrance age. The extent to which 
this program is provided among school districts in the states without 
state aid is not known. It is not universal in all districts in the thirty 
states that provide state aid. A number of states are considering the 
addition of kindergarten to the public school system. 

In this first year of the 1970 decade the status of early childhood 
school enrollments may be close to 10.0 percent of three-year-olds, 
25 percent of four-year-olds, and 80 percent of five-year-olds 
(including those above kindergarten level) . 

Projected Early Childhood School Enrollments 

It is a reasonable probability that most five-year-olds will be in 
school by 1980. Enrollments below five years are likely to increase 
for special programs and groups. h^Iany of these in recent years have 
been in experimental schools and in special programs, with priority 
accorded to particular groups such as children from disadvantaged 
home environments. 

Those researchers and educators with most dependable knowledge 
about the devdopment of children advocate expansion of early child- 
hood education from the laboratory stage to wide dissemination for 
the three- and four-year-olds during the 1970s and for expansion 
of research and experimental programs for children under three 
years of age. Most scholars are very cautious about establishing 
formal schooling for children under three years of age until much 
more knowledge is obtained about their development. 

To visualize the magnitude of programs for three- and four-year- 
olds it may be helpful to examine the estimates of age groups by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. The total estimates for the United States 
are shown in table 4 for 1970 and 1980. All age groups of five and 
below are expected to increase from 1970 to 1980. 
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Table 4, Estimates of Early Childhood Population by Age Groups* 
(In Millions) 



Age Group 


1970 


1980 - : 


Series I-D 
Low 


Series I-B 
High 


Series l-D 
Low 


Series I-B 
High 


1 . Under Three Years 


10.201 


11.591 


12.002 


16.190 


2, Three-year-olds 


3.622 


4.116 


4.261 


5.748 


3. Four-year-olds 


3.802 


4.320 


4.473 


6.034 


4. Five-year-olds 


4.315 


4.903 


5.076 


6.848 


5. Total under Five Years .... 


17.625 


20.027 


20.736 


27.972 


6. Total: Five Years and Under 


21.940 


24.930 


25.812 


34.820 



* Calculations based upon formulas derived from October 1968 population 
figures for children at age five and under. 

SOURCES: Roy C. Nehrt and Gordon E. Hurd, Fr^primary Enrollment of 
Children under Six: October 1968 (Washington. D.G., June 1969) OE-20079-68, 

p. 7. 

“Revised Projections of the Population of States: 1970 to 1985,” Current Pop^ 
ulation • Series P-25, no. 375 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the 

Census, October 3, 1970), series I-B, pp. 26—33, and series I-D, pp. 42—49. 

The range between the low and the high figures for 1 980 provides 
a basis for estimating special groups within the total population. The 
estimates of population under five years of age are shown for each 
state in table 1 in appendix A. Table 2 in the appendix shows 
the estimates for the population of ages five to seventeen inclusive. 

NEEDS FROM BIRTH TO AGE SIX 

The basic needs of children for fullest possible development are 
the fundamental considerations for designing and operating early 
childhood education programs. They include physiological, intellec- 
tual, emotional, social, and behavioral characteristics. None of these 
can be left to chance. They require constant attention and provision 
for dynamic living from one stage of growth to the next. 

A few comments from some of the leading contemporary social 
scientists on certain aspects of human development may emphasize 
the importance of carefully planned educational experiences for 
young children. 
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Intellectual Development 

The need for language development has a high order of consid- 
eration in all studies of children. The literature abounds with tech- 
niques for improving language skills. McCandless [32] states, 

Language development during infancy has been shown to be more highly 
related to later tests of “intelligence” than any other measure of infant intel- 
ligence, With adult attention, the language development of infants can be 
accelerated: for example, the more i*eading infants have been exposed to, the 
more advanced their language development is likely to be. Love oriented tech- 
niques of child rearing, and a home atmosphere characterized by relatively 
high intellectual stimulation are typical of families whose children are accel- 
erated in language regardless of the social class from which they come. 

Hunt [22] states. 

The problem for the management of child development is to find out how to 
govern the encounters that children have with their environments to foster 
both an optimally rapid rate of intellectual development and a satisfying 
life. . . . The fact tliat it is reasonable to hope to find ways of raising the level 
of intellectual capacity in a majority of the population makes it a challenge to 
do the necessary research. It is one of the major challenges of our times. 

Bloom [6] states, 

Both the correlational data and the absolute scale of intelligence development 
make it clear that intelligence is a developing function and that the stability 
of measured intelligence increases with age. Both types of data suggest that in 
terms of intelligence measured at age 17, about 50% of the development takes 
place between conception and age 4, about 30% between ages 4 and 8, and 
about 20% between ages 8 and 17. These results make it clear that a single 
early measure of general intelligence cannot be the basis for a long-term deci- 
sion about an individual, . , . There is little doubt that inteliigence develop- 
ment is in part a function of the environment in which the individual lives. 
. . , The effects of the environments, especially of the extreme environments, 
appear to be greatest in the early (and more rapid) periods of intelligence 
development and least in the later (and less rapid) periods of development. 

Piaget and Inhelder [41] emphasize four related factors which 
help to explain intellectual development of children : organic growth, 
exercise and acquired experience with physical objects, social inter- 
action, and internal motivation. They summarize the need for a 
challenging environment to stimulate intellectual development as 
follows: ‘‘It may even seem that affective, dynamic factors provide 
the key to all mental development and that in the last analysis it is 
the need to grow, to assert oneself, to love, and to be admired that 
constitutes the motive force of intelligence, as well as of behavior 
in its totality and in its increasing complexity.” 
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Social and Emotional Development 

From birth to age six, children’s social experiences extend from 
the intimate interactions within the small family circle to neighbor- 
hood groups and to the larger community. They play an active role 
in all of these experiences. They also react to others and thus learn 
acceptable social behavior by being a member of social groups. They 
have a basic need for attention, acceptance, love, and recognition. 
A number of scientists emphasize the importance of symbolic play 
as a means of social interaction and adjustment to reality. 

ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

The programs in early childhood education may be described 
as six basic types: (1) parent education, (2) day care centers, 
(3) nursery schools, (4) kindergartens, (5) special education for 
children with exceptional difficulties, and (6) laboratory schools 
for research and development. 

Parent Education: Children Under Three Years 

Most of the leading scholars believe that age three is early enough 
to introduce chUdren to formal schooling. They believe that there is 
insufficient knowledge about infant development to have formal 
education for them outside the home. For this reason progrjims for 
the education of parents to serve as ^^teachers” of those young 
children is the safest and most promising action until much more 
research is done. 

These programs are scattered throughout the country on an 
experimeA'tal basis. Experience suggests that they should be variable 
to meet the needs of parents. Some with little educational back- 
ground will need a minimum training of two or three hours each 
week for several weeks. They would be taught how to work with 
their children on selected learning episodes involving language skills, 
positive reinforcements of particular behaviors, concept formation, 
and perceptual acuity. After an initial course of instruction there 
would be follow-up obse^ations and conferences. 

The parents would follow a program of spending a few minutes 
each day with the child following prescribed activities. The super- 
visor would confer at regular intervals with the parent for evaluation 
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of progress and planning further activity. These actions would be 
supplemented by written materials. 

The nature of these programs would vary according to the edu- 
cation and home backgrounds of parents, but the fundamental 
purpose would be the same in all instances. 

Similar programs for parents of older children would be available. 
For those children in school the parents would be involved in pro- 
grams designed to reinforce the work of the school. For children not 
enrolled in school the parents would have opportunity to obtain 
assistance in conducting prescribed activities similar to those for par- 
ents with children under three years of age. 

Day Care Centers: Children Under Six Years 

These centers are arrangements to care for the children of wcrk- 
ing mothers, or :or conditions of emergency nature.. These 

facilities include abonc three types as described in Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Requirements of the U. S. Deparonent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Economic Opportunity, for fed- 
eral funds. The first is the family day care home^ a neighborhood- 
based program for one to five young children in a home. The second 
one is the group day care home providing family-like care in a large 
residence for as many as ten or twelve children. Usually this type 
accommodates older children before and after school hours. The 
third one is the day care center with twelve or more of mixed ages, 
but usually not infants unless there are special provisions for them. 

Day care facilities are provided by a wide variety of homes and 
agencies. A few public school systems have undertaken the operation 
of these facilities, particularly for the children enrolled in school. (It 
may be noted ihat one of the “consumer benefits” ascribed to edu- 
cation is the day care function served by the school for the time 
children are in attendance.) 

Regardless of the operating agency, the day care facility has cer- 
tain basic needs of children to serve. These are primarily to provide 
a hospitable, home-like care for physical comfort, safety, rest, and 
food, play and recreation, and other activities of interest and chal- 
lenge to the children. 

For the children who are not enrolled in nursery or kindergarten 
the day care center may be their “school.” These children need more 
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than custodial care to v'ait out the long day of the parent’s absence. 
They need a portion of the day under guidance and tutelage of pro- 
fessional teachers. But mLssing this, the next best choice is a program 
under the supervision of professional consultants. Such a service to 
the personnel of the day care facility would be somewhat similar to 
the parent education program. It is the type of service that public 
school systems could provide to private day care centers- Thus these 
centers that are not organized and staffed for a combination of for- 
mal schooling and child care might undertake some educational ac- 
thdty with some professional assistance. 

Ideally, the all-day care centers for children of three to five years 
should be organized to provide the combination of an educational 
program for part of the day and home-like care for the remainder. 

Nursery Schools: Three and Four Years 

At age three most children are mature enough to function well in 
small groups. They are becoming independent in caring for them- 
selves — tying shoe laces, buttoning coats, washing hands, and 
toileting. Gross motor coordination is becoming distinctive for total 
body movement and balance as seen in climbing, running, and active 
group play. Fine motor coordination is observed in ability to use 
small objects such as crayons, paint brushes, and scissors. 

Cognitive development also is becoming distinctive. Many chil- 
dren at three years of age have a vocabulary of one thousand words 
or more, with a high degree of comprehension. Average sentence 
length is about five or six words. Their speech-sound discrimination 
ranges from. 25 percent to 75 percent accurate. They are taking on 
adult language patterns of articulation. Problem-solving is still 
largely trial and error. They are showing evidence of learning how 
to learn. Conceptual development is in a distinctive stage. 

These characteristics suggest that children at three years of age 
are ready for an environment that is planned for proper stimulation 
and challenge, for creativity and satisfaction. The nursery school can 
provide that environment under guidance of skillful and professional 
personnel with proper space and materials. 

A brief image of a nursery school would be as follows : An instruc- 
tional unit would consist of fifteen to twenty children, all of one age 
or a mix ..^e of three- and four-year-olds. The staff should consist 
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of a teacher and two aides, supplemented by a mother on a rotating 
basis among all the parents of the children in the class. The length 
of the school day for the children should be from two and one-half 
to three hours for five days each week. 

The indoor space should consist of 1,500 to 2,000 square feet for 
a group of fifteen to twenty children. The room should be divided 
into five or six activity areas: (1) reading and listening; (2) ma- 
nipulative activities with large objects such as building blocks and 
toys; (3) manipulative activities with small objects such cis puzzles, 
nesting cups, and peg boards; (4) science activities such as aquaria, 
small animal cages, rock collections, plants, and others; (5) house- 
keeping activities, with dolls, doll houses, and simple toob; (6) din- 
ing area for snacks and lunch; (7) art activities with paper, scissors, 
and paints; and (8) open space for activity of the total class. 

The room should have auxiliary space for storage of heavy 
clothing, toilet facilities, sink facilities for washing hands, and a 
storage area for supplies and equipment. In addition there should 
be outdoor space of about 2,000 square feet of play area specially 
equipped and designed for children of ages three and four. 

These basic; characteristics of the physical environment suggest a 
highly flexible program that is designed for the children. Activity 
would consist of individual and small group work (or play) through- 
out the day with exception of snacks, lunch, and group singing. 
Much of the time would be spent in activities with three to five 
members. About half of the day would be spent in activities chosen 
freely by the children. 

The total program is designed to develop speech, language articu- 
lation, problem-solving, self-image, and other cognitive qualities. In 
addition there is attention to social and physical development. There 
is opportunity for free exploration in activities suitable to the chil- 
dren, such as playing at cooking, listening to music and stories, and 
building various structures. Each child can set his own pace, staying 
with an activity as long as he likes. There are self-correcting activi- 
ties. For example an auto-tutor will operate only if the child learns 
the proper manipulation. He has time to discover many things for 
himself. 

The parent education program is a vital adjunct to the nursery 
school of the 1970s. Some parents may be involved in the programs 
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for mothers of children under thi^e years of age. While most of these 
programs have been developed to benefit children from limited home 
environments, they inay be designed to meet a fundamental need in 
most homes. They provide a process for an effective collaboration 
of the home and the school in their common objectives to educate 
the child. Positive reinforcements of one for the other can replace 
lack of information, inaction, oversight, and contradictory action. 

This description of an instructional unit does not suggest that 
nun?ery schools should be operated as collections of isolated and 
totally independent classroom groups. They should be organized to 
provide collaboration of staff with other nursery school units, kinder- 
gartens, and the early primary grades. The current trend of team 
teaching and openness in the design of space for kindergarten and 
elementary grades may be extended to the nursery school after ade- 
quate experimentation. 

Kindei^artcns: Age Five 

The basic image of the kindergarten is similar to the nursery 
school with certain exceptions. The children are more i^iature and 
thus the program is different to accommodate to them. An adequate 
instructional unit should consist of a teacher, a teacher intern, and 
an aide (or two aides), supplemented by a volunteer mother for 
twenty to twenty-five children. The amount of space should be from 
2,000 to 2,500 square feet with five or six activity areas for language 
arts, science, art activities, symbolic play for building objects with 
blocks and construction sets, use of small tools such as scissors, ham- 
mers, screwdrivers, toy animals, and a host of others. 

The school session should be from three to three and one-half 
hours per day with a program that has variable activity, but some- 
what more formally structured than the nursery school. Instruction 
in the tasic skills of language arts, mathematics, science, and other 
areas is organized in small groups for individual activity with learn- 
ing materials, and skillful guidance for pupil-to-pupil interaction. 
The complexity of learning activity is in keeping with the maturity 
of the children. 

Programs for involvement of parents should continue through 
kindergarten and into the elementai7 grades. Their nature may 
change but they serve a continuing function of fundamental need. 
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The teacher should have only one session per day. After children 
are dismissed the teacher and her assistants should have time to 
evaluate their work and to plan ahead. They should have time to 
work with parents on evaluation of pupils’ progress and to plan 
activities. 

Teacher Interns. One of the most promising developments in early 
childhood education, not only in the kindergarten but in all pro- 
grams and in the elementary school, is the use of teacher interns. 
The interns are assistant teachers nearing completion of their profes- 
sional study for teaching. The present internship in programs of 
teacher preparation amounts to a nominal observation followed by 
a few weeks of ^'practice teaching” under the supervision of a 
master teacher. 

Experienced teachers strongly insist that a full year of internship 
as an assistant teacher is needed. Some experimental programs of this 
nature show great promise. The intern remains under the supervision 
of the training institution for conferences and seminars which also 
can include the participation of other teachers in the school. The 
relationship between the university and the school system would be 
broadened, as would their respective commitments to the preparation 
of teachers. 

Teacher Aides. Teacher aides have become one of the most impor- 
tant additions to the staffs in early childhood programs. Some are 
employed full-time, some part-time. Others are volunteer mothers 
who take turns on a part-time basis for assistance. This experience 
brings them in close touch to round out their role as key persons in 
the development of their children. The employed aides may do 
clerical work, prepare materials, monitor many small group ac- 
tivities, observe and record data on pupil behavior, and assist the 
teacher in a variety of activities. They are helpful as assistant 
librarians. The teacher can be freed from managing the total group 
to concentrate on those instructional activities that require her skill 
and attention to small groups and individuals. 

N oninscructional Personnel. All programs should have ample ser- 
vices of specialists such as nurses, psychologists, social workers, and 
counselors. These personnel should serve all grade levels. 
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Special Education for Exceptional Disabilities 

Diagnostic programs should be available to every family to iden- 
tify children with exceptional difficulties at the earliest possible age. 
Where possible these children should be included in the regular 
programs and given the necessary comp^.iiatory treatment. Severely 
handicapped individuals will n^ed attention in special groups that 
are organized appropriately with /espcct to age levels and nature of 
difficulties. 

Laboratory Centers 

One of the most important of programs in early childhood edu- 
cation is the laboratory center for research and development. The 
natural setting for this center is in the teacher training programs in 
universities. The center may be a school that is operated by the 
institution as a laboratory for research, observation, and training of 
teachers and specialists. Also, the center may be operated by an 
organization of university researchers worldng through contractual 
relationships with schools in the community. The National Labora- 
tory for Early Childhood Education is a system comprising seven 
centers of these two types, 

The research functioi:' ol these centers is to advance the basic 
knowledge of child growth. The function of development is to draw 
upon basic knowledge as a guide to institute instructional programs 
for testing before wide dissemination. 

These centers themselves are not fully developed to indicate the 
potential of their productivity. The stimulation in recent years result- 
ing from federal and oth\"i / ources of support is dramatic. There is 
an obvious need to provide further support for a more comprehen- 
sive scale of operation. 

These centers may be the best assurance of validity in the devel- 
opment of sound educational practices. They may provide a bulwark 
against faddism and chauvinistic tendencies among competing 
groups and institutions. 

SUMMARY 

The major considerations in Ihe field of early childhood education 
for the next decade are the following: ( 1 ) an expanding population 
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of children under six years of age, (2) an increasing body of knowl- 
edge about the total growth and development of children, (3) an 
increasing knowledge about growth in early yeaxs that affects devel- 
opment in subsequent years, and (4) an increasing knowledge about 
what can be done by the home and the school to affect the develop- 
ment of individuals. 

There has been much activity in recent years to establish new 
educational programs for young children based on the general pro- 
position that intervention of formal schooling at earlier ages is 
needed. Many programs may not prove to be successful for numerous 
reasons, such as inadequate design, lack of proper organization and 
skilled staff, insufficient resources, and others. 

On the whole, there is evidence to support the general movement. 
There is dependable knowledge to be found in the great variety of 
practices. In this study, we have attempted to find the areas of need 
and to define some dimensions for concerted action in the next 
decade. 

These dimensions may be summarized as follows : 

1. Present knowledge suggests certain characteristics of programs 
for all ages of children. For those under three the most promising 
practices indicate that parents can be taught to do things to improve 
the development of children. 

2. The nursery schools should be expanded to provide educational 
programs for children of ages three and four. This expansion should 
move according to recent trends of first including children in greatest 
need because of limited home background, absence of parents for 
work, and other conditions thal may retard their development. The 
nursery schools will require new inputs of staff, space, and materials 
to accomplish their objective. 

3. The traditional double-session kindergarten of mass instruction 
will have to be revised to a single session with an increase in number 
of adults to the pupils. These programs, too, will require more space 
and materials than formerly. 

4. Early childhood education programs are fundamentally an in- 
tegral part of the elementary school. This fact has some important 
implications for the organization and operation of these programs 
in the years ahead. 
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5. Special programs should be available for young children with 
exceptional disabilities. 

6. Research and development centers should be expanded with 
primary emphasis on advancement of knowledge about children and 
effective educational programs. 
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OVERVIEW 

Elementary ' on is a term v.'hich most generally includes 
formal schooling the seventh grade. There are three major 

developmental or learning phases: (1) the early school, or pre- 
primary, including everything below the first grade; (2) the primary 
— grades one, two, and three; and (3) the upper elementary — 
grades four, five, and six. 

These are approximate and not absolute phases. In very recent 
years a trend of thought, and considerable practice, have emerged 
in favor of a middle school comprising grades six, seven, and eight. 
Traditionally the junior high school, including grades seven and 
eight or seven, eight, and nine, has been regarded as part of sec- 
ondary education though fundamentally it is a middle phase of 
education. 

If schools of the future are organized on the principle of human 
development rather than administrative convenience, district struc- 
ture, and other considerations, the middle school with grades six, 
seven, and eight may become the dominant pattern for a middle 
echelon between elementary and secondary education. Regardless 
of the dominant pattern there will be some overlap by grade or 
whatever level may be used to identify the educational phases of 
pupil progress. 

In this study elementary education is treated conceptually as in- 
cluding early childhood education and grades one through six, rec- 
ognizing an overlap with the middle school. There is strong expres- 
sion in the literature and among educators in this study to organize 
early childhood education as an integral part of elementar)^ educa- 
tion rather than a separate echelon of preschool education. 
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This chapter is devoted to the discussion of elementary education 
from grades one through six. The treatment of early childhood 
education in the previous chapter should not lead the reader to infer 
that this phase of education is separate from elementary education. 
Early childhood education is fundamentally the first phase of ele- 
mentary education, though some of the early programs tend to be 
separate 

Basic elementary education is a term used in this study to include 
everything in grades one through six except certain special programs. 
These are ( 1 ) special programs for children with exceptional mental 
and physical disabilities, (2) programs for pupils with social and 
emotional difficulties, and (3) programs for remedial and compen- 
satox^y instruction. 

These programs are treatments or interventions to meet deviate 
needs of pupils. In most cases they represent additional instruction, 
counseling, and therapy. In other cases, such as exceptional children, 
they may comprise the total educational program. Operationally, 
they have acquired some identity that has resulted from special state 
and federal funds that are earmarked for them. As stated in the 
Foreword, this study is designed to make a cost analysis of these 
programs and early childhood education. This analysis is shown in 
chapter 5. 

Conceptually, special programs are integral of the total edu- 

cational program. They cannot be viewed as less fundamental or 
less important than any other component that may not have a sim- 
ilar title, provision for financial support, and other characteristics, 

SCHOOL POPULATION 

The age range for grades one through six is from six years to 
eleven years, inclusive, with some overlap at the lower and upper 
limits. Since this study is concerned primarily with educational needs 
that will have a financial impact, it is important to examine the 
projected school age groups. 

The United States Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Office of 
Education have the best available estimates of school population 
during the decade of the *i970s. The census projections are shown 
in tables 1 and 2, appendix A. The figures are not shown for ages 
six through eleven. The U.S. Office of Education [23] has a 
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projection of school-age population from 1970 to 1978 showing 
a decline for the ages five through thirteen from 37,108,000 to 
35,652,000 based on the average of Series I-D and I-B of the census 
estimates. 

If the average projections of these series are correct the low point 
of the birth curve in 1968 will appear in the twelve-year-age group 
in 1980. There will be little decline in the age group of six to eleven 
years. The enrollment estimates of grades one to k^ix r>ve expected to 
be stable. Seme transfer from nonpublic to public schools will offset 
slight declines in age population. 

Thus, as was pointed out in the preceding chapter, early child- 
hood education faces two bro^d needs; one is to develop new pro- 
grams, the other is to accommodate a large growth in population. 
In grades one to six the needs will be largely to improve the quality 
of educational programs. Some communities will have additional 
needs for growth, others will hiive to make adjustments for declining 
enrollments. 

We shall next examine the types of needs which are independent 
of population growth. 

NEEDS OF YOUTH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Every child needs an educational environment that challenges 
him, responds to him, and helps him to develop as fully as possible 
in all characteristics as listed in chapter 1. If he has had prior ex- 
perience in early childhood programs, continuity of development 
will be very important. If he is entering school for the first time, he 
needs a compreheiisive diagnosj ", to determine his cognitive ^jerfor- 
mance, attitudes, pattern of behavior, and self-concept. 

The first two or three years are crucial for distinctive develop- 
ment of ability to work independently, to work effectively with 
other children, and to use a variety of learning materials. His verbal 
and written skills develop rapidly during these years. Intellectual 
processes of inquiry and problem-solving become pronounced. 

OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE 1970s 

All sources of information available to this study indicate a deep 
social commitment to education. There is a common purpose to 
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help every individual develop as fully as possible intellectually, 
physically, emotionally, and socially, in accepted behavioral terms. 

This is a broad purpose with which few critics disagree. These 
who do, single out one or raore specific characteristics such as read- 
ing skill, writing skill, verl^al communication, problem-solving abil- 
ity, and behavioral traits to evaluate the performance of pupils as 
well as the school system. 

The striking thing about expressions of educational objectives in 
this study is their verification of a complex purpose. Our society is 
too complex to be served by a simple educational objective at any 
level of operation. 

The forms of knowledge about achieving this complex goal of 
education are put in terms of environmental factors. Educators in 
the sample of school districts of this study, writers, and consultants 
express concrete objectives in terms of environmental factors in the 
school, the home, and the community to be established or to be 
improved as conditions for progress toward achievement of the 
broad goal. 

The educational objectives of the elementary schools stated by 
these leadeT'*: may be classified as follows: (1) organization of the 
school, (2) the educational program, (3) instructional procedures, 
(4) the staff, (5) supportive services, (6) facilities, and (7) school 
and community relations. An examination of these objectives indi- 
cates that some may be accomplished without additional resources. 
Others are contingent on additional financial support. 

These objectives create an image of a new elementary school 
which has been in the making slowly during the decade of the t960s. 

ORGANIZATION 

There are rwo dimensions of change in organization that are 
mentioned as crucial during the years ahead. One of these is the 
macrostructure. In some parts of the country there are districts with 
a population that is too small to organize schools for the operation 
of a broad curriculum with all the essential services. In mai. 
tricts the reorganization of some schools is an objective which d- 
ers describe as a prior condition to accomplish fundamental im- 
provemmts in tn^ v^uality of education. 
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These objectives reflect the needs for renewing the basic organi- 
zation of districts and schools within districts. The changes involve 
grade ombinations for schools, relocation of school centers in order 
to sei vu the pupils, identify with the community, and provide an 
adequate environment for the next dimension, the internal organi- 
zation of the school. Only three districts listed the extended school 
year as an objective. Most districts favor a longer school year, but 
there are too many other needs with higher priority to give this one 
serious consideration. 

The other dimension is the microstructure or the internal organi- 
zation of the educational program, the instructional process, the 
deployment of staff, and the use of suftportive services. The general 
trend of practice in elementary education has three outstanding 
purposes: (1) to make early chLMhood programs an integral part 
of the elementary school for continuity in the program, (2) to de- 
velop more collaboration among staff members, and (3) to offer 
flexibility for pupils to move from one level to the next when they 
have achieved the learning tasks identified for each level, indepen- 
dent of other pupils’ progress. 

There is a trend toward reorganizing the first three grades into a 
nongraded system of developmental phases to allow greater flexi- 
bility of individual progress. A few persons advocate a nongraded 
structure for all of the elementary school. 

Alexander [4] sums up the mixed attitudes toward organization 
by grades or other levels as follows: 

Graded schools are usually defined as schools in which the pupils are classi- 
fied according to their progress in scholarship as compared with a cours>^i of 
study divided into grades, pupils of the same or a similar degree of proficiency 
being placed in the same class. An ungraded school, on the other hand, is one 
in which the pupils are taught individually, each one being advanced as far, 
and as fast, as circumstances permit, without regard to the progress of other 
pupL 

He observes further ‘‘no particular arrangement of rungs and le^^els 
has so fsir become universal, and one wonders if one will or 
should. ...” 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The educational program includes the total learning experiences 
of every child. In |:very district of this study the staff members listed 
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specific areas of the curriculum to be expanded or to be revised in 
this decade. The most frequently mentioned are the arts, physical 
education, reading, language arts, general intellectual development, 
social studies, science, ^nd mathematics. 

All districts emphasize the need for expansion of all forms of the 
arts in elementary school. These include music, painting, drama, 
creative writing, sculpture, ceramics, and graphic arts. The arts are 
important vehicles for developing positive self-concepts and self- 
dixcction. 

Music is most often emphasized as an area of need for improve- 
ment. Few schools have programs of breadth and continuity through- 
out all grades. Instruction in instrumental music for larger numbers 
of pupils should begin about the fourth grade. Singing, listening, and 
study of musical forms should be organized for a continuous pro- 
gram from early childhood through all grades. 

There is divided opinion about offering foreign languages in tl:ic 
elementary school- The proponents argue that children should be 
introduced to a second language during their most impressionable 
years. The opponents claim that the middle school is a better time 
to introduce another language when students are more mature m 
their native language. Observers found relatively few pupils in the 
upper elementary grades studying a foreign language. In instances 
where children come from bilingual homes, instruction in the sec- 
ond language is found to be helpful in developing their linguistic 
skills. 

Observations in the secondary schools of this study suggest that 
fewer than half of the pupils have as much as two years ox formal 
instruction in music by a trained teacher before leaving high school. 
This lack of education can be attributed largely to the liimted pro- 
grams in elementary schools. 

Physical education is another area in need of improvement in 
many elementary schools. These schools need programs based on the 
physical and emotional development of children of all ages and 
taught by teachers with iipecial training for young children. Teachers 
express great concern that tne potential value of comprehensive 
“ograms taught by skilled instructors v/ith adequate facilities may 
not be understood ^ 7 most citizens. 

Similar needs ^or revisions and expansions can be fourd in every 
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area the educational program. In many schools science may be 
most neglected. Few schools have been designed to provide a suit- 
able science laboratory, with living and nonliving things to be 
studied by young children. Learning by reading is not enough. 
Young children need to explore, to touch and to hold objects, ar. d 
to use materials in their learning just as older pupils. 

Practical rrts are appearing as an essential part of modern pro- 
grams in elementary schools. E ^ en in kindergarten children leam to 
use simple tools and to coiistruct objects. As they mature the skills 
and cognitive development incease in complexity. 

A brief mention of these few examples does not suggest that these 
are the needs of highest priority in all schools. They are examples 
to emphasize that the educational curriculum of the past has been 
conceived as a few essential fields of learning with the remainder 
treated as fringe benefits. The dominant thought found in the 
schools in this study and in the literature is that too many young 
children are missing some vital educational experiences that cannot 
be deferred to a later time in their lives. The fundamental problem 
that many schools face in revising their programs is not adding 
courses and services and extending the school day. These measures 
may only overload a program that needs comprehensive revision to 
obtain breadth as well as balance. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

Every district gave a high priority to greater emphasis on individ- 
ualized instruction, greater use of programmed instructional ma- 
terials and other instruct^ . nal media, increased sophistication of 
diagnosis of individual needs and prescription of learning activities, 
less regimentation of pupils, and more team or group teaching. 

The principles of individualized instruction and continuous prog- 
ress are the bases for expanding the diversity of programs and chang- 
ing the instructional process from self-contained classes to flexible 
activities. Cooperative teaching, when accompanied by assistants, 
or aides, greatly increases the variety of groupings. Most of each 
teacher’s time can be spent in s:;mall groups, thus bringing the teacher 
in closer touch with each individual. With proper planning, much 
large-group activity can be supervised by teacher aides. 
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The flexible instructional process has a number of advantages. 
Individuals hr?ve greater freedom to work at their own pace. There 
i' less isolation of pupils in some special programs. For exar 
“remediar^ instracdon loses its character as an appendage and 
comes an integnu rart of an extended or intensive instructional 
activity designed to accommodate every individual. 

THE STAFF: TEACHERS 

The general objective of greater breadth of programs and flexi- 
bility of the entire instructional-learning process places certain de- 
mands on teachers. They will have to accept the idea of more col- 
laborative teacliing, preater differentiation in the roles of staff 
members, and greater use of teacher aides. A larger number of in- 
structional specialists in science, the arts, physical education, mathe- 
matics, and other fields will be needed than in the traditional schooL 

Many schools have gone far in the differentiation of roles among 
teachers and other staff members- There is evidence that these 
changes are resulting in higher quality of pertormance and educa- 
tional results. Teachers are relieved of much nonproductive activity 
and thus have r.^ore time to devote to instruction. They do not 
suffer loss of individuality. Expertise is recognized and rewarded. On 
the other hand those with limited talent may feel greater insecurity. 

Teachers in elementary schools are confronted with new respon- 
sibilities. They must become more expert in diagnosis and evaluation 
of pupil needs. They must expand their knowledge of learning re- 
sources, instructional media, and human resources available to them. 
The demands for accountability of performance are increasing. 

The staffs of the new elementary school wiU change more in the 
nature of their roles than in the numerical ratios to pupils, according 
to the views of mo"^ educators in this study. The present stalling 
ratios in the sample of districts in this study are shov/n in table 5= 
The average gross number of pupils per teacher is 25.9 in the cities, 
23.6 in the suburbs, and 23.0 in the independent (nonmetropolitan) 
districts. After deducting the numbers of pupils and teachers in the 
special programs the average ratios for the basic programs are 26.9 
in the cities, 24.2 in the suburbs, and 22.3 in the independents. 

The leaders in the cities claim that they need ratios around twenty 
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Table 5. Average Staffing Ratios in Elementary Schools^ Grades One 
Through Six - 1968-^9 



Ratios 

(1) 


Cities 

12 Districts 
(2) 


Suburbs 
8 Districts 

(3) 


Independents 
8 Districts 

(4) 


Average Number of Pupils per 
Teacher in All Programs 


. 25.9 


23.6 


23.0 


Average Number of Pupils per 
Teacher in Basic Programs 


. 26-9 


24.2 


22.3 


Average Number of Pupils per 
Academic Staff Member (All 
Academic Staff) 


. 23.2 


20.3 


20.5 


Average Number of Teacher s per 
Nonteaching Academic Staff 
Member 


9.0 


7.7 


8.4 



pupils per teacher. Those in other types of d-^.:ricts place other 
priorities above reduction in the pupil-teacher ratios. 



THE STAFF: SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Another component of the educational staff is the nonteaching 
prciessional group for supportive services. These include admin- 
istrators, counselors, librarians, psychologists, social workers, and 
specialists for research and evaluation. The average number of ele- 
mentary school teachers served for each noi.iteaching professional 
(academic) staff member is shown in table 5. In the cities there is 
one for each 9.0 teachers. The ratios are 7.7 in the suburb;^ and 8.4 
in the independents. 

Comparable ratios of teachers to these nonteaching academic staff 
members fo^ all grades including kindergarten through twelfth are 
shown in table 6. These are slightly lower than the ratios in the 
elementary schools. The differences indicate that the secondary 
schools have relatively more nonteaching academic staff than the 
elementary schools. 

Teachers at be th of the^^e levels assert a need for additional staff 
in the supportive services. Additional administrative assistance is 
mentioned fisquently to free the principal for more time, .^s leader 
in his unique role. He performs general guidance for total school 
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Table 6 . Average Ratios of Teachers tc Nonteaching Professional 
Staff* and Teacher Aides, Gr.ades Kindergarde * Throttgh Twtslve — 
1968-69 



(1) 


Cities 

12 

Districts 

(2) 


Suburbs 

8 

Districts 

(3) 


Alls 

Districts 

(4) 


Independents 

Ind^uns 3 Others 5 
: Districts Districts 

(5) (6) 


Average Number of Teach- 
ers per FTEf of Non teach- 
ing Professional Staff, 
Grades Kindergarten 
Through Twelve 


7.5 


6.3 


7.2 


7.1 


7.3 


Average Number of Teach- 
ers pur Teacher Aide, 
Grades Kindergarten 
Through Twelve 


40.6 


22.7 


41.6 


31.5 


51.9 



* Non-teaching professional staff includes administrators, counselors, librar- 
ians, research and curriculum personnel, psychologists, and social workers, 
t Full-time equivalent- 



progranij coordination of staff effort, and leadership for school and 
community relations. 

Teachers are asking for more counseling service, librarians to co- 
ordinate a complex resource center, psychologists and social workers 
available when needed and research services to aid the teacher in 
evaluating pupil progress. They emphasize the need for a cadre of 
specialists to work continuously with the total staff of the school on 
curriculum development, teaching techniques, and use of new in- 
structional media. 

Teacher Aides 

Teacher aides perform a variety of services. They include prepa- 
ration of instructional materials, record-keeping, monitoring lunch- 
rooms, assisting the librarian, and assisting the teacher in the 
classroom. 

As instructional assistants, the aides assist groups that are engaged 
in independent study, freeing the teacher to instruct small groups. 
Also, as teachers collaborate in team teaching there is greater jflexi- 
bility to group pupils for instruction by specialists. 
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The use of teacher aides is developing slowly for a number of 
reasons: lack of experience, lack of change in the program to war- 
rant them, and lack of funds. Observations in this study indicate 
that the schools which use the largest numbers of aides are those 
that have made the greatest change in the pi ogram and instructional 
processes. The extent of general use is shown L average number 
of teichers per aide in table 6 for all grades. In the cities fhere are 
40.6 teachers for each aide. The suburbs have nearly twice the ratio 
of aides to teachers. The districts with Indians have fewer than the 
suburbs but more than the cities. The other independents have the 
fewest of all in this study. 

Guidance Services 

These services include a wide range of activities such as main- 
taining a system of functional records, testing, counseling, supplying 
pertinent information from a variety of sources, 3Jid assisting teach- 
ers in diagnosis and evaluation of pupil progress and difRculties. 

The counselor is the key person in these services. He is a constant 
assistant to teachers and not someone difRcult to reach only infre- 
quently as major :rises arise. He must be skilled in working with 
young children and their parents. 

Psychological Services 

Most elementary schools fall short of adequate services of a team 
of psychiatrists, psychologists, counselors, and social workers. They 
depend almost entirely on public and private health agencies for 
psychiatric service. Large districts employ some psychologists who 
are available to schools on call. Some private psychiatrists are re- 
tained for consulting service. 

Generally the schools employ staff for services with a regular day 
by day demand and defer to sppn'alist^i in the community for the 
infrequent needs. Many scho . small communities have no access 
to these specialists for children with severe emotional difficulties. 

Hc^ith Se/’idcfis 

A wcd-eqnipped health department is an essential component of 
pupil personnel s ^^ rccs in modern school. A regular school nurse 
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treats simple injuries and maintains contacts with parents to arrange 
for periodic health examinations and treatment as needed. These ser- 
vices provide an important link between the school, and the home 
to keep in close touch with the health of every child. In some com- 
munities many children do not have periodic examinations and 
subsequent treatment for serious difficulties. 

Attendance and Social Work 

Trained social workers perform an important function in many 
schools as a liaison with the homes. They inquire into the causes of 
absenteeism and problems that affect the performance of children in 
school. They develop parent education programs designed to assist 
parents in improving conditions in the home which have a bearing 
on the education of the child. 

Library Service 

One of the critical needs in most elementary schools is a new type 
of library service. The function of the library is changing from a 
central depository of books and other printed materials to a compre- 
hensive resource and learning center. All learning materials are 
managed through this center except basic materials that are essential 
to retain in classrooms. 

A properly designed library has a wide variety of spaces equipped 
for individual and group work. Activities include reading, viewing 
films, listening to recordings, operating auto-tutors, and participation 
in group discussions. These activities require a staff including aides 
and student assistants to assist the librarian. Coordination of these 
activities with the instructional programs of teachers is essential. 

Research Services 

Research services are becoming increasingly important in elemen- 
tary schools as at all levels. These services include: (1) analyzing 
information relating to particular programs and objectives; and 
( 2 ) conducting studies to evaluate pupil progress, achievements of 
new programs, instructional materials, new instructional procedures, 
and other matters of importance to the school. 

To be most effective these services must be operated on a district- 
wide basis. Yet, they must be grounded in the activities of every 
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school. These services require a staff with highly technical skills. 
Some functions may be performed, with proper supervision, by per- 
sons with little technical skill. For example, a teacher aide may assist 
in the collection of some data on the activities of pupils. Thus, a 
highly complex research program may be conducted if the school 
system can provide the staff with essential research skills. 

Auxiliary Services 

These services include secretarial, clerical and other office person- 
nel, food service operators, building custodians and technicians, 
transportation employees, and security officers to protect property 
and personnel. 

Two of these are mentioned in this study with greatest need: 
secretarial and clerical aides to assist teachers, and security officers. 
Many schools do not provide adequate food service to all pupils. 
Other services have become reasonably adequate. 

In-Service Education for Staff 

A high priority item of need expressed in the literature and in the 
sample of districts in this study is in-service education for staff mem- 
bers. This has been a persistent need for many years. There is an 
urgency for development of new 2 Jid imaginative programs in the 
immediate future. 

FACILmES 

Facilities constitute one of the major determining factors in the 
operation of educational programs. The performance of school 
systems is affected by the nature, quality, and adequacy of facilities. 
They may be classified into three groups: ( 1 ) major capital facilities 
such as buildings and grounds, including basic furnishings and 
equipment; (2) instructional equipment; and (3) instructional 
materials such as books and consumable supplies. 

Capita! Facilities 

Many school plants are so utterly obsolete that they cannot pro- 
vide the physical environment for an adequate educational program. 
These need total replacement. Others should have major renovation. 
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No recent survey has been identified which gives even a general 
approximation of the relative magnitude of capital facilities of the 
public schools below a level of reasonable functionality for the edu- 
cational objectives of the next decade. The U.S. Office of Education 
recently estimated that 519^300 [21] new classrooms were needed in 
1967-68 to eliminate some of the most serious deficiencies. This was 
approximately one-fourth of all classrooms. 

The observations in this study suggest that the total backlog of 
capital deficiencies to meet adequate standards for the educational 
programs of the 1970s is at least 50 percent of the total capital need. 
About one school plant out of three is in need of total replacement. 

Most elementary schools are short on space that is designed for a 
variety of activities. There are few laboratories for arts and crafts, 
science, music, resouice study centers, and other space for teachers 
who wish to undertake significant innovations. Few schools have 
gymnasiums that are equipped for a program of physical education. 
Few have libraries that meet standards for a modern resource center. 
Only rarely are buildings wired for open- and closed-circuit 
television. 

Instructional Equipment 

Instructional equipment includes typewriters, scientific apparatus, 
shop tools and simple machines, musical instruments, gymnastic ap- 
paratus, closed-circuit television, video cameras and recorders, pro- 
jectors, record players, and many others. Most of this equipment has 
a reasonable utility varying from five to fifteen years. 

A wide use of equipment was observed in this study, ranging from 
limited experimentation with a few items to routine usage on a large 
scale. Some new buildings were observed with every room wired for 
closed circuit and broadcast television. The schools were preparing 
videotapes of music performances, dramas, and other educational 
activities for playback and analysis. 

Much equipment is used by pupils individually and in small 
groups. Programmed instructional units on strip film, cassettes, and 
other forms are becoming available for easy use by pupils. Some 
equipment may be severely limited, if not excluded, for lack of pro- 
gram demands or inappropriate space. 
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Instiucdonal Materials 

This group includes small item equipment, materials consumed 
daily, and learning material generally described as software. Some 
examples are books, magazines, art supplies, science materials, tapes, 
and music records 

Instructional resources are expanding rapidly ir: variety and use- 
fulness. Changes in programs to accommodate more individualized 
instruction necessitate quantities of these materials not perceived in 
traditional schools. Activities vary widely in the quantities of con- 
sumable materials such as art supplies and science materials as 
contrasted with the more durable objects like tapes, music records, 
and books. What appears to be signiScant is that the overall volume 
of materials in the; most innovative schools of this study amounts to 
a minor portion o'; operating expenses. 

IMAGE OF THE 1980 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The expressions of objectives and needs of school systems for the 
next few years ferm a picture of elementary education in 1980. 
They are realistic goals to which educators aspire. Moreover, these 
goals represent th^ views of lay citizens. I’he schools of this study- 
show verifiable e^/idence that the stated objectives represent the 
views of laymen afi well as the professional staff members. 

Among the ouh;£anding schools that were visited by field workers 
in this study ten v'ere selected as exemplars of the 1980 image. Ta- 
ble 7 shows some descriptive statistics on these schools. They have 
from 300 to 1400 pupils with an average of 697. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio is 25.4, a figure which is about the same as all ele- 
mentary schools in the cities. The average number of pupils per 
academic staff member, counting teachers and nonteachers, is about 
the same as for the cities as a whole. There is only one nonteaching 
academic staff member for 12.5 teachers. This compares with 9.0 
in the cities, 7.7 in the .suburbs, and 8.4 in the independents. In 
contrast to schools in general this group has one teacher aide for 
each eight teachers. The average for all elementary schools is not 
available, but the relative number of aides is estimated to be much 
smaller. 

Aside from more teacher aides there are no unique advantages in 
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Table 7. Pupil Staff Ratios in Ten Innovative Elementary Schools — 
1969-70 



10 

Item Elementary 

Schools 

1. Average Enrollment per School 697 

2. Average Number Teachers per School 27,4 

3. Average Number Nonteaching F*rofessionals per School 2.2 

4. Average Number of Pupils per Teacher 25,4 

5. Average Number of Pupils per Acadei \c Staff Member , , 23,5 

6. Average Number of Teachers per Academic Staff Member for 

Non teaching Functions* 12,5 

7. Number of Teachers per Teacher Aide 8,0 



* Administrators, counselors, ^%,arians, social workers, and others, 

numerical staffing in this group of exemplary schools. What then 
are the unique features? Their dis ctions lie in the following: 

1. The staff is committed to tote lool change rather than piece- 
meal revisions by a few teachers. 

2. Change is based on a systema pl;m of study and action by the 
entire staff. 

3. The educational plan involve participation of citizens and ap- 
proval of local educational authc « ities. 

4. The plan has formulated objectives, phases of development, and 
provisions for periodic evaluation and revisions. 

5. The program emphasizes breadth and richness of experience for 
every child. 

6. Instruction requires a high degree of collaboration of staff mem- 
bers. There is a variety of instructional grouping with much empha- 
sis on individualized study and pacing of work. Variable phasing 
and grouping are substitutes for the traditional grades. 

7. Pupils with special needs have access to a greater number of 
staff members for assistance. Thus, special programs become more 
integrated and stronger than in the traditional “self-contained’^ 
classes. 

8. The traditional libraries are expanded into complex learning 
centers, combining all learning resources. 
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9. The physical environment is designed to accommodate an open 
type program. Instructional areas are clustered for team and group 
teacliing, special rooms for variable size groups and activities. Each 
of these schools has a new plant with space that is designed to fit 
the general concept of the new program, 

10. The schools have more than the usual amount and variety of 
instructional equipment and supplies. 

These are the most critical characteristics. The schools do not 
have everything. Some are more advanced in development than 
others. All are moving forward, evaluating and revising as they 
examine their progress. They have plans to add more teacher aides, 
some additional teachers, and nonteaching staff as soon as resources 
become available. They have needs for some additional facilities. 

What seems to be unique about these schools is that they have the 
combination of apparent critical factors that are necessary to ac- 
complish a total institutional change. Staff members exhibit a com- 
mon commitment. They have a new sense of purpose and coopera- 
tive effort. There is evidence of selectivity which may be raising the 
level of talent somewhat. On the other hand, there is much evidence 
to suggest that the human and physical environmental conditions 
are providing a stimulation which results in increased performance 
of staff members. The physical environment is one of these factors, 
including appropriate space and facilities. 
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4 1 BASIC 

I SECONDARY EDUCATION 



OVERVIEW 

In this study secondary education includes the middle or junior 
high school and the high school. There is no common basis for dcfin* 
ing a middle or junior high school, either by grades or age of pupils 
or other means. There is a wide variation in practice, with the follow- 
ing grade combinations predominating: five, six, seven, and eight; 
six, seven, and eight; seven and eight; seven, eight, arid nine. All 
have some common justification based on the predominant charac- 
teristics of pupils going through a transitional period of maturation. 

Given the variation in individual growth and development there is 
no precise basis for dividing pupils between institutional levels. The 
most fundamental criteria of organizational patterns for schools are 
the intellectual, physical, and social characteristics of pupils. If, as 
Eichom [22] suggests, a physical maturation is occurring in indi- 
viduals at an earlier age than formerly, with a concomitant matu- 
ration in social interests, the combination of grades six, seven, and 
eight v/ould have the edge over others. However, what may be 
equally, if not more, important than choosing a range for most 
pupils may be flexibility for a few individuals to move into and out 
of this period a year early where feasible to maximize personal 
adjustments. 

While maturity of pupils is the most fundamental factor under- 
lying the organization of schools, there are others that affect practice. 
Integration of different cultural groups, exigencies associated with 
particular buildings and facilities, economy of scale of operation, and 
difficulty in breaking with tradition are the most prominent ones. 

The internal organization of the educationsil system to provide a 
continuity of meaningful and challenging experiences to the indi- 
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vidual from eleme’^Vcary school through graduation from high school 
is the condition of overriding importance. 

NEEDS OF YOUTH IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The general needs listed in chapter 1 are continuous throughout 
life, though their special nature may change during the various 
stages of the individual’s development. The period from twelve to 
nineteen years of age is unique foi the physical, emotion al^ and 
social development of the individual. This is a period of heightened 
emotions, greater insecurity, frustrating decisions, and a time for 
adjustment to adult patterns of living. 

educational objectives of the 1970s 

Responses were elicited from leaders in school systems, students, 
and consultants on the unique objectives to which the secondary 
schools should address themselves. Objectives were defined as major 
efforts to assist youth as fully as possible in meeting their needs as 
they pass from various stages of development from childhood into 
adulthood. 

Since some ideas do not apply solely to the middle school or the 
high school, the total range will be treated except where specific 
purposes apply to each level. The major objectives defined by the 
respondents are as follows : 

More person-onentation. Most of the persons place a high priority 
on this objective for the entire age range. This showed up in a 
number of specific ideas such as more individualized instructic^n, re- 
vision of teaching methods to facilitate individual progress and sup- 
plementary services to assist the student with his personal problems. 
Revision of the curriculum. In recent years significant changes have 
been made in some fields of instruction. Achievements are spotty. 
Strong efforts should continue until the total curriculum is improved 
and procedures are established for continuous improvement. A new 
approach to vocational training is mentioned by nearly all respon- 
dents. Modifications in content and teaching methods are needed 
especially to reach the “marginal achievers.” 

Instructional process. Teaching and leammg strategies must be 
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changed to a variety of styles. Examples are more team teaching, use 
of instructional machines and other technological methods for pro- 
grammed learning, greater flexibility in scheduling, and more oppor- 
tunity for independent study. Greater use of community resources 
is necessary. More time should be provided for student-teacher 
dialogue in small groups and on an individual basis. 

Search for relevant standards. Most districts report the need for 
variable standards to challenge all individuals to maximum achieve- 
ment consistent with their capabilities. 

Environmental improvement. This objective is mentioned by respon- 
dents in most districts. The school environment includes greater 
differentiation in teaching talent, upgrading of staff quality and tal- 
ent, better human relations between students and staff and between 
lay citizens and staff. 

Meaningful integration of cultural groups. More emphasis is needed 
on procedures for development of social skills and critical thinking. 
More dialogue and interaction among groups are essential, supple- 
mented by individual study with purpose and direction. 
Involvement of students. Greater involvement of students is needed 
in planning some programs. 

Equipment and supplies. Most of the districts emphasize the need 
for greater selectivity and adequacy in textbooks and other learning 
materials; laboratories for science, hidustrial arts, homemakiug, 
music, vocational education ; and other hardware. 

Part-time programs for dropouts and adults. All suburban districts 
except one strongly emphasize the need to expand part-time pro- 
grams of secondary education for adults and dropouts. There is little 
fundamental difference between the suggestions of suburban and 
city districts. Cities propose year-round programs during the day 
and evening. Perhaps the educators in cities emphasize work-study 
programs more strongly than persons in other types of districts. No 
differences are found among those classified as independents, with 
one exception. In this case the leaders would like to open up the 
present system to accommodate adults in the secondary program on 
a part-time basis during the day and in the evening. Some activities 
thus would accommodate youth and adults concurrently. Thus, 
with adequate breadth, flexibility of organization, and relevance to 
needs of individuals all interests could be served. 
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ladlans 

In communities with a large proportion of Indian students there 
are some special emphases on objectives. In three communities 
there are large components of Spanish-American students for whom 
these emphases are equally applicable. These are stronger guidance 
programs, special language development programs, work-study pro- 
grams for youth, work-study programs for adults, and programs 
designed to foster cross-cultural development. One statement is as 
follows: “We need to learn better how to promote cross-cultural 
development, to learn to value and insure the preservation of the 
good things in each culture.” 

There is a common thread of deep concern on this last objective 
about promoting cross-cultural development. This concern is not 
limited to Indians. It applies to all other identifiable cultural groups. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The concept of program serves as a means of defining objectives 
into categories that are feasible for organizing human activity, identi- 
fying individuals as members, and establishing axcountability for 
achievement. The ideas that have been acquired from the literature, 
consultants, and persons in the sample of school districts of this study 
apply to middle or junior high schools and high schools. 

The ideas have a variety of support, including some research and 
experimentation with contrasting groups to determine if a particular 
program yields measurable results that are intrinsically different 
from those of another program. Methods most commonly used to 
obtain measures of results are ( 1 ) standardized tests of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes; (2) observer ratings of pupils on particular 
traits; (3) staff ratings of pupils in response to questions or problem- 
solving situations; and (4) pupil evaluations. Some ideas are sup- 
ported by consensus of individual judgments that may be based on 
knowledge acquired intuitively from experience. 

The proposals in this study to accomplish educational objectives, 
either defined or implied, include all of these methods. Most judg- 
ment is based on information from particular actions and programs 
that do not have control models for comparisons. For example, a 
teacher may change the content of a course and modify the methods 
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of instruction for a particular group of pupils without having a com- 
parative (or control) group that would follow the existing content 
and methods. The results arising from the change are judged by the 
teacher in terms of past experience with similar groups as she per- 
ceives them. Also, the teacher’s interaction vt'ith pupils throughout 
the period of instruction provides information on the progress of 
those with various learning difficulties. 

Some of the proposed change in education during the 1970s 
is based on the results of rigorous experiments. Some is based on 
common knowledge that is confirmed in the daily observations of 
teachers and others ■>vith professional training. 

Breadth of P’'ogram 

The most common theme of need is the breadth of offerings to 
accommodate all pupils as adequately as possible. This idea covers 
nil nspects of education including fields of cognitive knowledge, skills 
and written communication, skills that may be useful in 

c occupation, skills that may be useful and enjoyable to the 
/idual, and others regardless of the arson’s occupation. 

The emphasis in the middle or junior high school is to carry 
forward the development of conceptual knowledge and skills to 
higher levels than formerly. In the so-called basic fields the skills 
of verbalization, higher order of mathematical knowledge, and 
analysis of social and historical issues have high priority. 

Practical and fine arts are broadened in scope and intensified in 
depth of skills and conceptual knowledge. These fields which were 
once considered exploratory and peripheral are becoming as central 
to the full development of individuals as those formerly regarded 
as basics. 

There is little difference in breadth of programs needed among 
types of districts, as perceived by educational leaders. The cities 
place greater emphasis on industrial arts and vocational training as 
early as the junior high school, largely because of a high proportion 
of pupils who have not been promoted each year because of low 
academic achievement. Many of those pupils have physical and 
social maturation that is two or three years ahead of grade place- 
ment. The suburbs and independents place high priority on these 
fields of instruction. 
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In the schools for Indians, leaders strongly urge a comprehensive 
educational program in the junior high school that would be ex- 
tended in depth in the high school. 

There is a proposition, held by some persons outside the educa- 
tional profession, that the junior high (middle schools) and high 
schools should restrict the breadth of their programs to so-called 
basics: language arts, social studies, mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages. The principal argument in favor of this idea is that 
sufficient time would be available for pupils to reach a high per- 
formance level in these fields as compared with present achievements. 
They argue further that other skills and knowledge could be acquired 
outside the school or on the job. 

Educational leaders, and most other citizens, contend that the 
line between basic and other essential components of education is 
difficult if not impossible to define. Moreover, the motivation and 
learning values in fields like industrial arts, vocational subjects, and 
fine ai-ts enhance rather than detract from achievement in the so- 
called basic subjects. 

Logistics of Instruction 

The content of experience in elementary school is restructured in 
the junior high or middle school into more distinct fields of instruc- 
tion with greater specialization. The degree of specialization is in- 
creased further in high school. The instructional practices that are 
gaining wide acceptance are as follows : 

1. Planning and teaching on a collaborative basis by departments 
or instructional fields rather than on a completely individual basis. 
Individuality of the teacher is not lost but enhanced. 

2. Opening the school schedule to greater flexibility to provide for 
more independent study and individualized pupil progress within a 
broad social context. The pupil is not isolated from interaction with 
otheis but he has access to a greater variety of learning experiences. 
The schools of this study have found that pupils in grades six, seven, 
eight, and nine cannot use as much time independently as in later 
grades. Fast learners can use more than slo^v learners. In the junior 
high grades the range of independent time for study is between 15 
and 25 percent of the student’s scheduled time. In high school the 
range is from 20 to 40 percent. There are writers who claim that 
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higher percentages should prevail. Further experience is needed to 
support their claims. 

3. Use of new technological media to supplement the teacher. These 
include films, tapes, computerized instructional units, learning cen- 
ters, closed circuit television, and others. 

4. Open physical environment. School campuses are being designed 
with more open space such as pods or entire buildings to contain 
laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, performing arts (music, drama, 
dance); and other space organized to accommodate entire depart- 
ments or fields of instruction. Arrangements allow for various sizes 
of groups, team teaching, and large group instruction. Other char- 
acteristics include few doors and corridors, no bells, carpeted floors, 
small laboratory areas for individuals, viewing rooms for small 
groups, and central areas for small groups to congregate for con- 
versation and lunch. 

5. Differentiation of staff. The middle school and high school are 
increasing the extent of specialization of effort of staff members. 
Head teachers, supervisors, special subject teachers, teacher aides, 
research specialists to assist in testing and evaluation of pupil achieve- 
ment are examples of the trend of staffing roles. Collaborative ac- 
tivity mentioned earlier is a means of coordinating and focusing 
specialized talent. 

6. Use of community resources. New and imaginative ap^ 

to the use of local community resources to extend classroom learning 
experiences are being developed. This practice may eventually in- 
clude contracts with business and industry to conduct special training 
programs in some fields such as industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion. There are some enthusiasts who claim that special educational 
tasks in all fields of instruction may be contracted to outside agents. 

These practices are promising but they are too new and untested 
for general evaluation. 

THE STAFF 

The staff is the second category of needs of school systems accord- 
ing to the respondents in this study. The areas of need include: 
professional or technical knowledge and skill, qualities of personal 
competence as community leaders, effective differentiation of roles. 
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appropriate work loads, in-service programs for continuing educa- 
tion, new approaches to educational preparation of beginning teach- 
ers, teacher aides, and auxiliary service staff. 

The organization of school staffs of tomorrow will be different 
from those of today. There will be changes in the characteristics of 
individuals in the systems. The objective in this study is to capture 
the basic image of the staff in its personal and collective character 
and then to infer the financial implications of potential changes. 

There are two images that are reflected in the literature and in 
the minds of people in the school systems. The first is the ideal or 
the superman. He ha?, ei^erything: knowledge, skill in teaching, 
ability to motivate pupiiSa., influence as a citizen, deep commitment to 
education, personal afi^ability, and other superior qualities. The 
second image is the rnai man, the one who is constantly viewed 
against the other. The expectations for the schools of the 1970s 
seem to call for a bettc " fit between these two images. 

Teachers, administr ators, pupils, and other respondents express 
their views in ways sud ; as. 

We need more people with vision in the profession, more teachers who are 
highly knowledgeable in their fields of instruction, more teachers who under- 
stand students and their needs, more administrators who understand the 
teacher’s problems, and more incividuals who commit themselves to careers 
in education and all that this entails for con'in aous development. 

There are some common views f mong respondents in all types of 
districts surveyed in this study. First, there is strong doubt that suffi- 
cient numbers of highly talented personnel will be available to give 
the schools the thrust they need in the 1970s. Thus, one of the crucial 
questions to be resolved is how to deploy the staff to obtain a 
maximum interaction between the most talented staff and aU stu- 
dents. This question is raised most frequently in connection with the 
reasons advanced for revising the organization and content of the 
curriculum. Second, there is a common view that staff members need 
access to a new kind of in-service, education program. Third, the 
consensus of need for teacher aides among staff members in sec- 
ondary schools is different from that in early childhood and elemen- 
tary school. Fourth, there is consensus among staff members that the 
role of the professional educator in society is neither satisfactory to 
attract sufficient numbers of talented persons to education nor to 
foster the maximum perfc ,"^ance of those in the field. 
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There are various suggestions about each of these general views. 
Some of these may lead to alternative propostions for improvements. 
For example there are some suggestions in connection with the doubt 
about the supply of highly talented staff members. One suggestion 
is to revise the programs of education for teachers in colleges and 
universities. Most teachers mention that the “practice teaching” ex- 
perience in their programs is inadequate. There is strong support for 
a more comprehensive experience such as a full-time internship for a 
year under the supervision of experienced teachers. Another sugges- 
tion is that prospective teachers need more observation in schools 
prior to an internship. These are among the most numerous sugges- 
tions on improving the quality of persons entering the profession. 

On the question of how to attract more persons of high potential 
to choose careers in education, respondents offer a variety of sugges - 
tions. Among them are better economic status, better conditions for 
teaching, more adequate educational facilities, more constructive 
support from the community. 

Suggestions on in-service education programs deserve special 
mention. The details on content and operation of these programs 
have not been explored fully. However, there is strong agreement 
on purpose. A commitment to teaching includes a commitment to 
continuous study, inquiry, and experimentation. All of this cannot 
be accomplished solely in the classroom, or in the activities associated 
with the day-to-day work in the classroom. Teachers need learning 
experiences outside their classrooms in seminars, conferences, work- 
shops, leaves of absence to return to college campuses for extended 
periods of time. These activities are found in varying degrees. 

However, teachers and other educators are asking for more exten- 
sive opportunities for individuals within the educational process. 
They are asking for something quite different, and that is a program 
for more group activity to supplement individual pursuit. The pro- 
gram for the staff might involve all members of a department work- 
ing together in some manner such as a year-long seminar with uni- 
versity personnel and specialists from the community. This approach 
has been followed in recent years in producing some new curriculum 
materials, notably in physical science, mathematics, and the social 
sciences. In some instances the entire school staffs are working 
together as units on various aspects of the educational program. If 
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this approach is developed there wUl be a heavy demand foff inputs 
of specialists from universities tmd the various organizations in society 
such as health, sciences, communications, and others. 

The views secondary school educators express about teacher aides 
are similar to educators in elementary schools with respect to clerical 
and statistical services, preparation of materials, and assistance in 
laboratories and shops. Educators do not seem to be in agreement on 
the nature of assistance in teaching. In early chUdhood and lower 
elementary grades adults, mostly women, are very helpful in assisting 
teachers in various ways such as supervising individualized activity, 
and even directing some group instruction. These persons have no 
professional preparation other than the limited instructions from the 
teacher. 

At the secondary level there is a general view that the maturity of 
students and nature of the work require assistance from persons with 
specialized knowledge and skills appropriate for interaction v/ith 
students. Thus, most teachers in this study prefer teaching interns, 
beginning teachers, and specialists who might be employed to assist 
teachers or those who might be brought in from the community. 

Staff members express uncertainty about the role of the profes- 
sionals in society, particularly in the determination of teachinir, "i the 
identification of goals, and in the evak;?ti ? etiuiC ' Jional achieve- 
ments of pupils. This uncertainty is widespread in all districts in- 
cluded in this study. 

Ecological Considerations 

Environmental conditions of communities present unique prob- 
lems in the staffing of schools. One extreme is a community with 
stability and self-discipline. Students are relaxed, maintain conver- 
sational tone in most work, exhibit respect and deference for others, 
have inquisitive and reflective attitudes about learning, and show 
self-motivation. The other extreme is a community in deep conflict 
and disorder. There is much tenseness, lack of confidence in others, 
much external control from plain-clothes security personnel and uni- 
formed policemen. The schools reflect the same disorder. In thcs;e 
schools students are socially polarized into closed groups or cliques 
(gangs in some instances). There is much isolation and withdrawal 
among students. 
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These extremes are found in every large city, and they have a 
bearing on the characteristics of the school staffs. There is little 
doubt that most teachers and other professionals prefer the stable 
and orderly community, or at least one with conflict that does not 
exceed the limit of stimulation for social improvement. Most agree 
that the greatest challenge to personnel is in the community that is 
in deep turmoil. Few studies are available to describe the character- 
istics required of staff members in these schools, although in every 
iinstance the respondents interviewed in this study have firm convic- 
tions from their experience. Some of the outstanding qualities are 
experience, a sense of challenge, ab’lEty to empathize with students, 
and skill in relating to the pupils, fn addition they must have ability 
to remain sufficiently detached to maintain physical, intellectual, 
and emotional stamina. 

In the suburbs and independent districts the most common con- 
cern about the staff is some compromise between subject matter 
specialization and ability for human empathy and interaction. 

Some communities in isolated rural and ir is areas and 

Indian ’^^’sori'atiVri.s have Hvistg coridir’ons itr au^-Ct the XiOlding 
pu.*er ot tile i,chooi district. Persons in these districts identify the 
major environmental conditions that can be improved as ( 1 ) ;the 
housing for the staff, and (2) the school environment. E-femy of 
these communities have neither satisfactory rental propsity for 
teachers nor a market for disposing of a home that they mi^t e ave 
for sale. These communities offer low incentive for investnEsnt ;n a 
home. This is a very serious problem in some Indian comnnurntties. 
In a number of instances in this study, prospective teachers bave 
rejected offers because of unsatisfactory housing for their families. 
High turnover of staff is attributed in part to this problem. 

Another large problem in many of these communities is die rela- 
tively barren school environment. This is the place where fBe edu- 
cational staff builds its rapport with the community, first wislh the 
pupiEs and through them with the adults. These commundSies, as 
observed in this study, export as high as 9C' percent of thrL school 
graduates and dropouts. In a few instances, including some very 
isolated Indian communities, the schools are serving as a nesns for 
expcTting entire families as well as the graduates to commuirities in 
other parts of the country with opportunity for better livelihood. 
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In tliese cases the schools offer programs for all members of the 
family, vocational training for the father, parent education in home- 
making aiid family living for the mother, and general schooling for 
youth. These are communities which provide little opportunity out- 
side of the school for their citizens to achieve social and economic 
advancement. 

These communities need educational staffs with unique talent 
and great personal strength. A few schools are pointing the way 
with demonstrable evidence that persons of necessary character 
can be attracted to these places. Some examples are found in this 
study where staff members are very active and influentiai in the 
community. 

Dififerentiation of Staff 

The instructional staffs of public secondary schools may be classi- 
fied into two groups: (1) teachers who instruct, and (2) those 
who perform nonteaching functions such as administration and 
supervision, guidance and counseling, research and curriculum ser- 
vices, and librarians. The proportion of staff time devoted to the 
latter services in districts ranges from about one person to each four 
teachers in some districts to a ratio of one to ten teachers in others. 
Table 8 shows that the average number of teachers for each non- 
teaching professional staff member ranges from 5.7 to 6.8 in grades 
seven through nine and from 5.4 to 5.8 in grades ten through tw'elve 
in the twenty-eight districts in this study. 

The average number of pupils per teacher in grades seven through 
nine ranges from 19.1 in the suburbs to 23.4 in the cities. The pupil 
ratio to all academic staff ranges from 16.2 in the suburbs to 20.3 
in the cities for grades seven through nine. The corresponding pupil 
ratios to teachers and to total staff are lower in grades ten through 
twelve than in the lower grades. The suburbs have some numerical 
advantage over the other types of districts. Ratios of pupils to staff 
in specific programs are shown in chapter 5 in connection with 
costs. 

Teachers are deployed by subject-matter or instructional fields. 
There is a preference to limit individuals to one field except in cases 
where some persons have outstanding talent in more than one. 
Other exceptions are primarily in small schools where the necessity 
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Average Number of Teachers per Nonteaching Acadenaic Staff 

Member 6.8 5.8 5.7 5.5 6.7 5.4 
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for meeting a miiiimum breadth of program requires that teachers 
must be assigned to two or more fields regardless of their competence. 

In addition to assignment by instructional fields there are special 
teachers for particular programs or needs. For example, there are 
teachers for pupils with special physical and learr'ng difficulties 
and teachers for remedial instruction in a number of fields. There 
are special teachers in some general fields such as music, physical 
education, and science. 

There is another type of deployment of teachers involving col- 
laborative or team groupings. Teaching in secondary schools is still 
largely a solo activity — one teacher with a group of pupils in a 
segment of the curriculum such as science or mathematics. The 
typical teacher has 100 to 125 pupils. In special fields the number 
may be as low as 40 to 50. Team teaching and other forms of group 
teaching may not reduce the average number of pupils for the 
teacher, bat it is means of distributing the teacher’s time to provide 
more individual attention to pupils. For example, at its best, all 
teachers in an instructional field are working as a team rather than 
separately in studying, planning, teaching, and evaluating their 
work. With proper planning and the arrangement of space and fa- 
cilities much flexibility can be introduced. Instruction can vary from 
large-group to tutorial p.,'ocedures. 

This arrangement is still in an early experimental stage. Only a 
few schools have gone far enough to test the advantages of team 
teaching and group patterns of operation. In these cases they have 
been able to design buildings and facilities to accommodate more 
team work. There are still problems and limitations to be overcome. 
The chief one is the instability of staff that results from turnover. 
Also, those that have maximized openness and flexibility by depart- 
ments such as the pod arrangement have found themselves boxed in 
with rigidities between departments. Also, some schools with the 
more flexible programs have not learned to preserve the integrity 
of individuality within a highly collaborative structure. 

These trends of staff differentiation will proceed as rapidly as 
program planning can be implemented with redesigned physical 
environments. Changes will be limited to relatively small projects 
until these two components can be planned on a comprehensive scale. 
In a number of schools in this study the staff members and students 
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make no attempt to conceal their discouragement and frustration. 
In some instances school buddings are a patchwork of additions and 
renovations extending back a half century, but today they are wcm 
out and in need of total replacement. Staff members refuse to under- 
take broad-scale revisions in programs that could not operate effec- 
tively under present environmental circumstances. This is happening 
to a great extent throughout the country, despite much effort to 
accomplish some improvement in the face of handicaps. 

The component of nonteaching professional staff service is increas- 
ing more in middle and elementary schools than in high schools. The 
proportion of staff time devoted to nonteaching functions has been 
larger in the high schools than in the other grades for some time. 
Now the lower grades are moving up in this pattern of staffing and 
may become comparable numerically to the high schools, if not 
in the composition of nonteaching functions performed, during 
the 1970s. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The differentiation of roles of staff members in educational systems 
has led to categories or groups serving particular functions. These 
may be divided into two types of personnel: one whose members 
have had professional preparation in colleges and universities, and 
the other whose education may or may not have any requirements 
of formal education. The first group, commonly called the academic 
staff, consists of administrators, supervisors, teachers, librarians, 
counselors, research and curriculum specialists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and social workers. 

The second group consists of the auxiliary or nonacademic staff. 
This includes custodians, clerks, maintenance and repairmen, trans- 
portation personnel, health personnel, and teacher aides. The aides 
are an emerging group of workers whose role appears to cover a 
wide range of activities such as clerks, computer operators, laboratory 
technicians, and assistant teachers. In the field of health some nurses 
are college graduates who do some teaching of health and safety. 

The relative size of the various specialties among staff groups is 
one basis for considering the personnel needs of school systems in the 
1970s. As shown previously (see table 6 in chapter 3) the average 
practice over aU grades in the districts of this study has one non- 
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teaching academic specialist for 7.5 teachers in the cities, 6,3 in the 
suburbs, and 7.2 in the independent districts. These averages include 
members of central olRce staffs and those assigned to individual 
schools. Most of the teacher aides appear in the elementary schools 
with few in middle schools and high schools. The overall average is 
one for 40.6 teachers in the cities, 22.7 in the suburbs, and 41.6 in 
the independent districts. The schools vary considerably in the kinds 
and numbers of nonteaching specialists. 

To complete the general view of staffing we next turn to the dis- 
tribution of the npn academic staff. Table 9 shows the percentage 
which the total nonacademic group is of the total academic staff. 
These figures give only a general idea of stalling in twenty-eight 
school districts. Since it is not possible to obtain an allocation of these 
personnel by grade levels the figures are for the total district. 

The nonteaching staff components of all supportive services are 
large. They range from about 13 percent to 16 percent of teachers 
for professional functions and from 44.1 percent to 71.9 percent of 
all academic staff for auxiliary functions. The total educational 
program calls for personnel ranging from 1.6 to 1.8 times the 
number of teachers. These figures and the pupil-teacher ratios help 
to explain that education is a labor-intensive activity. 

Figures are not available to indicate trends but there is general 
knowledge that these nonteaching services have increased during 
the past quarter of a century. Some further increasvis are anticipated 
by educational leaders during the next ten years. There is evidence 
in the judgment of school leaders and in the literature to indicate 
that the schools need a numerical staffing in relation to the student 
population that is considerably greater than current average practice. 

Future Supportive Services 

There are two general propositions about the long-term develop- 
ment of educational systems that would modify the present structure 
of supportive services, as well as instructional and physical facilities. 
The first proposition is that technological developments, such as two- 
way television and further computerization of library materials and 
instructional programs, will make unnecessary the mass movement 
of the school population to learning centers (schools) every day. 
Students will be able, so proponents claim, to do much of their study 
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at home and participate in dialogue through visual communication 
media. The pattern of attendance at school would be established 
with enough frequency to meet the needs for essential face to face 
social experiences and group learning activities. 

Those who support this view argue for a great expansion in work- 
study programs. In addition they believe that if technological devices 
as just mentioned become available for mass use students might 
spend more time at home and attend school perhaps three or four 
days per week. Some students might attend school part of each day 
and work the other part. 

The second propcwsition is that universal attendance at school will 
continue for five days per week, with exceptions for substantial 
numbers of pupils in work-study programs. This assumption is held 
by nearly all of the persons questioned in this study. The literature 
supports this assumption, although there are some writers who spec- 
ulate otherwise. 

There seems to be consensus among the vast majority who hold 
this second view that the traditional secondary school day should 
be extended from early morning to late evening hours. The school 
day should be organized in such manner that students can complete 
their study at school and discontinue most of the traditional practice 
of homework. All students would not attend at the same hours, 
though the majority might attend during the time from about 8 : 30 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. The other view associated with this general propo- 
sition is that the secondary school should be open to a greater extent 
to the adult population. There is little reason many courses cannot 
be open for youth and adults where staff and facilities are available 
without overcrowding. 

This second proposition implies expansion of "che whole range of 
present supportive services. Additional food services, recreational 
activities, transportation, and custodial services would expand in 
many districts. 

Those who argue against this second proposition emphasize the 
need for reducing the movement of masses of population in urban 
society. They also fear the increase in the bureaucracy of the public 
school system with attendant rigidities and additions of programs 
they perceive as irrelevant to education. For example, driver training 
is a recently established program that is opposed by many who hold 
this view. 
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Those who favor activities such as driver training claim that the 
school is the r^ost feasible place to offer this training, considering 
eflFectiveness in ts^sdning, economy of cost, coverage of the target 
populatioEij and economy in the time spent Dy the learners. The 
operation of“ths program does not have to encroach upon the time 
of participarrts foe their basic educational needs^ nor upon the opera- 
tion and the cost of the educational programs. With proper differen- 
tiation of staff relies the auxiliary services do not encroach upon the 
vital educational functions. 

This illustration can be extended to a wide range of socially useful 
purposes that can be served by the secondary school. Thus, the 
image of the secondary school, as viewed in terms of programs and 
the essential supportive service components of those programs, 
emerges out of the conception of purpose. Recent studies show that 
the greatest needs for trained manpower in the 1970s are for pro- 
fessional, technical, and semiskilled roles. The secondary school will 
expand its role not only as a contributor to production of trained 
personnel but as a consumer or field of employment. 

CAPITAL FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 

The image of the secondary school is incomplete v/ithout some 
description of the physical environment. This dimension includes 
school plants, grounds, buildings, furnishings, and instructional and 
learning materials. The literature records variations in basic concepts 
of purpose, function, and architectural design. There is a great 
volume of literature on architectural characteristics. In recent years 
the literature shows increased emphasis on purpose and function of 
buildings and grounds as related to educational processes. Cas- 
taldi [14] emphasizes the importance of considering psychological 
principles of learning in the planning of buildings and facilities. 

Central Tendencies 

One finds in the literature trends of thought that move like a pen- 
dulum from one point in time to another. The characteristics that 
distinguish one period from another reflect compromises with many 
forces. Each generation exhibits its own interpretations of purpose, 
inventive genius, limitations of resources, and other variables. The 
next generation may be no exception. There is evidence of much 
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frustration among educatiomal Ic^iders xi^iday. Much of this results 
from inability to design fadliitier:fer the l^iiiure that may have a prob- 
ability for greater contribircm tr educscdonal excellence than the 
facilities of the past. 

The fundamental criteria for planning and designing buildings 
and facilities of the future are as ^ Jiiows.: 

1. Utility. Maximum contribmtion to the educational process: suit- 
able space in appropriate amcDurrt p eiimL a wide variety of group- 
ings of pupils and cooperative wrrrk of the staff 

2. Aesthetics. Pleasing effect <Dn pupils, staff, and community 

3. Flexibility. Capable of msDdification to permit changes in pro- 
grams, growth in pupil enrollments, versatility in serving different 
functions, and ease of change from one use to another 

4. Community centered. Indigenous part of community, offering 
convenient access and use by various groups 

To meet these criteria most efficiently, school systems are engaging 
in planning on a scale that has not been found in the past. Long- 
term projection is the key thought. Planning includes considerations 
of population density and mobility, distribution of elementary, mid- 
dle, and high schools and all of these four basic criteria just listed. 
In the great cities, deployment of high schools is related to locations 
of junior colleges and other institutions that may afford collaborative 
programs for some students. Availability of space in these commu- 
nities may require high-rise type buildings in some sections. 

In some areas that are in transition from residential to business, 
buildings are being designed for multiple use. Schools occupy lower 
floors and businesses the upper ones. In other cases new schools are 
being located on the outer edges of neighborhoods in the direction 
of residential development and away from the declining slum 
centers. 

Caudill and others [21] emphasize the planning of schools with 
‘‘built-in second guess.” This thought illustrates a common finding 
in field observations, namely staff members in new buildings always 
find examples of changes tha^ could have been made in the planning. 
Many of these are inevitable imt among them there are some basic 
jdgidities that could be avoided. 

In communities where sspzace is avadable the campus-type design 
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of the school plant is the most common one in recent plains. The 
traditional multistoried building under one roof with 20 to 30 per- 
cent of floor space in corridors and stairways is being abandoned 
wherever possible for a campus with multipurpose buildings clustered 
and arranged conveniently to each other. This decentralization of 
space has several advantages. Large masses of students are deployed 
into groups of more appropriate size with advantageous social dis- 
tance. Student movement can be scheduled with flexibility to foster 
aif atmosphere of inquiry and reflection that is the essence of a learn- 
ing environment. Open courts and covered walkways between build- 
ings can eliminate most inside corridors in buildings in much of the 
nation. In the extreme northern sections of the nation decentralized 
designs also can be made without large extra costs as compared with 
those in milder climates. 

Special Features 

The special features of buildings for middle schools and high 
schools do not vary widely in basic types of space. First, large areas 
are planned to accommodate one or more fields of instruction such as 
language arts and social studies, science and mathematics, fine arts 
and performing arts, industrial and practical arts, physical education, 
the library or learning resource center, food service, central services 
of administration, health and guidance, supervision and other 
activities. 

These fields and activities require a variety of spaces, some for 
large group instruction for fifty, one hundred, and perhaps three 
hundred persons. Small seminar rooms for fifteen to twenty-five per- 
sons should be located strategically. Laboratories for science are 
grouped to facilitate exchange of materials and cooperation of staff. 
Adjunct laboratories are located for individuals and small groups 
to work independently without disturbing classes in regular labora- 
tories. Others include such examples as a photographic darkroom 
and a greenhouse. 

In the fine arts, special laboratories are needed for drawing, paint- 
ing, sculptoring, and other forms. In the field of music special rooms 
are essential, including large ones for orchestras and choral groups 
and small ones for individuals and ensemble groups. 

In the fields of practical arts, special laboratories are necessary 
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in homemaking, graphic arts, woodworking, metalworking, ceramics, 
typewriting, and others. 

Physical education requires a variety of types of space, not just 
an athletic arena. Athletics are important but so are such activities 
as intramural games, calisthenics, and dance. The size of the school 
dictates the amount and arrangement of space. Schools need a 
special therapeutic area in the gymnasium specially equipped for 
pupils with serious physical handicaps. Swimming facilities, and 
outdoor play areas lor intramural activities are necessary. Inter- 
scholastic athletics have dominated the program in physical edu- 
cation in most secondary schools in the past. Many schools are 
demonstrating that athletics need not necessarily interfere with a 
complete program in physical education. 

Libraries are becoming total resource centers including films, 
tapes, and other instructional materials in addition to books. Special 
rooms and carrels are needed for reading, listening to material on 
tape, viewing films, faculty work areas, and browsing. 

Teachers and other staff members need olfice space where they 
can work alone and in cooperation with colleagues. The trend today 
is to locate this space centrally in the wings, pods, and even separate 
buildings that house the respective instructional fields. 

Adequate campuses have buildings with climate control for heat- 
ing and cooling. Closed circuit television is essential, including a 
studio that is completely equipped with videotaping apparatus and a 
multichannel system to provide programs in various parts of the 
building from either stock film or broadcast channels. 

Finally, the schools of tomorrow are future oriented. Much of the 
space is designed for major modification in arrangement and use. 
There is a sharp break with tradition in the design of some space that 
may have great p.sychological impact on the “life style” or atmo- 
sphere of the school. Some examples are areas for informal lunch 
and lounge, and strategic locations of space for display of students’ 
work of arts, crafts, and other productions. 

SUMMER SCHOOL (EXTENDED YEAR) 

Among the twenty-eight school systems participating in this study 
none is moving toward a year-round operation. In all cases the sum- 
mer school serves relatively few students for five or six weeks. School 
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officials report that the demand, as reflected in enrollment, do^-ss net 
suggest any acceleration toward a general extension of the schooS 
year. 

Students have three types of objectives; one is to enrich their edu- 
cation, another is to accelerate the date of high school graduation, 
and the third is to strengthen performance in areas of weakness. 

Part-time programs for adults drop shaiply in the summer. Th,^ 
greatest decline is among the nonvocational programs. 

There is general agreement among persons interviewed in this 
study that schools should adopt a policy either to increase the length 
of the regular school term gradually, or to expand the summer school 
with more offerings under conditions of greater appeal to students. 

PART-TIME PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 
AND SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

The enrollments in these programs constitute a small proportion 
of the numbers in grades one through twdve during the regular 
school year. The cities and independents enrolll about 3 percent of 
the number enrolled in the regular day school. The suburbs average 
4.7 percent. About three-fourths of the students are taking work that 
is equivalent to post-secondary level education. From 12 to 21 per- 
cent are taking typical secondary school work, and from 3 to 8 
percent are performing at upper elementary school level. 

There is a wide range in these programs among school districts. 
Three cities separate these programs but do not report data on 
enrollments and expenditures. Two suburbs and three independents 
do not operate programs for these groups. In some districts the size 
of these programs is affected by the accessibility of post-secondary 
institutions. 

Among the twenty districts reporting data on these programs the 
largest enrollment in one district is 23 percent of the regular day 
school enrollment. The next highest is 11 percent. The lowest is 
about 0.01 percent. 

Methods of accounting for these programs are not sufficiently 
developed to provide a very accurate picture. Many courses have a 
short duration of two or three months. Many individuals are irreg- 
ular in following existing sequences- Hence pupil accounting doss 
not distinguish between those who are in and out of the prograiaL*! 
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and others who follow consistently for completion of a given pro- 
gram. Also, there is difficulty obtaining information to distinguish 
between recent dropouts and those who have been Out of school for 
some time. Another distinction which cannot be obtained is between 
the relative amounts of vocational and basic education. 

Investigations into the reasons for lack of these distinctions reveal 
some reasonable explanations. In the first place, the absence of com- 
plete accounting is due to lack of adequate staffing- These programs 
are woefully understaffed, both at the administrative and service 
level and the instructional level. Second, most programs are thin col- 
lections of ad hoc courses, offered to meet the highest priority of 
demands and to stretch available resources as far as possible. Third, 
many programs are dependent upon tuition and fees from students 
for operation. Fourth, many of the students are undergoing a severe 
personal readjustment. Some of the younger individuals are trying to 
establish self-confidence, a positive self-image, and a degree of suc- 
cess which they lost before leaving the regular school- Some adults 
are preparing for new occupational endeavors and they find them- 
selves in need of updating their basic skills as well as learning new 
vocational skills. Both types of these individuals need professional 
assistance that goes beyond didactic instruction to include much per- 
sonal attention, counseling, and guidance. 

The Continuation High School 

Among the programs for adults and school dropouts there are 
schools by various names that are fundamentally continuation high 
schools for dropouts and borderline performers in the regular schools. 
These schools deserve special attention. They have existed on a small 
scale for several years in most of the large cities. Some have been 
operated by other agencies such as the YMCA, churches, civic 
groups, and the school district. 

In this study there has been an opportunity to observe some of 
these schools for recent dropouts and dropout-prone students during 
the middle school and high school years. Some of these are operated 
by the public school system, others by nonpublic school agencies. 
Some of these schools are treated as experimental programs largely 
because of the planning and the new approaches being tried. 

The population being served includes :^tudents who have failed to 
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succeed, or are near failure, in the regular school. Most of them have 
lost motivation and a sense of purpose. Some of them are emr tionally 
disturbed. Others are in a state of hypertension. They exhibit apathy, 
withdrawnness, and lack of self-discipline. They are disorganized to 
an extent that they are incapable of susteiined periods of concentra- 
tion on any task. Whatever they do is at a low level of performance. 
The backgrounds of the students cover the total range of socio- 
economic environments. 

The rationale of students is especially important. They view them- 
selves as victims of poor teaching and guidance. They criticize the 
regular school for a curriculum that is unsuited and irrelevant to 
their needs, and one that is archaic and bureaucratically insensitive 
to the modem world. To them the regular school environment is 
cold and cruelly competitive. In the continuation school they say, 
“Here you count, the teachers are on your side. They care for you 
and believe in you.” 

These schools have certain characteristics in common. First, the 
environment is created to serve these pupils. The school has its own 
identity. It is small for close personal identification of each individ- 
ual with his peers and with the staff. It is removed from the regular 
school. Second, the program is unorthodox. There is no forma! struc- 
ture by grades, courses, and the normal extracurricular activities of 
the regular school. The physical environment is simple and informal. 
Third, the instructional process is informal and highly individualized. 
Staff members give personal attention and provide positive reinforce- 
ments to help the students gain sdf-confidence and to acquire new 
skills. Fourth, as soon as students exhibit sufficient confidence and 
stability the school obtains employment for them as part of the 
essential therapy for reentry into the mainstream of society. 

These are examples of what can be done for students with severe 
problems who can be attracted to an institution that is specially 
designed for them. The significance of these schools is twofold: First, 
there is knowledge of how to operate an educational environment 
for the few individuals who are unable to succeed in the comprdien- 
sive school for the great majority of the population. 

Second, public educational policies may have been dominated 
during the last half century by the proposition that all individuals 
can develop fully within a formal school environment if it Is suffi- 
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ciendy comprehensive. The comprehensive school with flexibility 
and pluralism of offerings recognizes and demonstrates the need for 
adjusting to individual differences. However, there is now sufficient 
evidence, even among our most exemplary schools, to suggest that 
alternative educational environments may be necessary for some- 
thing like 5 to 10 percent of the school population. 

Third, there is ample evidence that the public school systems can 
possess the capacity to operate mutually exclusive and noncompeting 
educational environments. Those who argue the proposition that 
agencies outside the public school systems must be depended upon 
to develop responsive . approaches to solve the problems of youth with 
most extreme difficulties do not present the facts of achievement in 
the public schools. 

SUMMARY ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 

There is common agreement in the literature and in the field that 
secondary education should change substantirlly during the 1970s, 
Some extremists impatiently call for a revolution in purposes, struc- 
tures, processes, and allocation of resources. These seem to be few in 
number, at least those who have expressed their views in print. No 
respondents in this study could be classified as advocating a contin- 
uation of the status quo. All of them estimate the needs to be in 
excess of realistic accomplishments. 

There is a wide range in educational practice that extends across 
state boundaries, among districts within every state, and among 
schools within many districts. Some schools that were leaders, and 
in many ways exemplars, a few years ago now' find themselves being 
passed up by vigorous and innovative staffs, backed by communities 
that are receptive to orderly and well-planned change. Those that 
have tagged along for years as late followeis may find themselves 
hopelessly lost unless, through some fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, they can generate the power to take some gargantuan 
steps forward. 

In recent years much effort has been concentrated on raising the 
performance of individuals with personal difficulties and limited 
home environments. The great challenge of the next decade may 
well be to apply this principle to schools and school districts through- 
out the nation. An approach to attack the weaknesses of the system 
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as an indirect means of reaching the individual may be far more 
productive than those of recent years. 

Image of the 1980 Schools 

There are schools scattered throughout the country that represent 
pacesetters for general improvement in education. They are exem- 
plars for most other schools, not because they have “arrived^’ but 
because they are ‘‘becoming.’’ They are unique for the course they 
have set and for the evidence of their performance. They are the 
vanguard that in previous decades the late professor Paul Mort 
called “lighthoiL'e schools.” 

Several of this type are included in this study. They are the schools 
to which the theorists go to discover new ideas and to test emerging 
propositions. In many ways they exhibit the merging of two major 
approaches over the past half century of how to individualize edu- 
cation for the total population. Mort 2ind many of his colleagues 
concentrated on theories concerning the adaptability of the school 
system — the capacity to discard obsolete functions and to apply new 
knowledge effectively. The other approach is represented in the 
works of psychologists and other social scientists concentrating on 
the learner and the learning process like: Jean Piaget, J. McVicker 
Hunt, Samuel A. KLirk, B. F. Skinner, E. L. Thorndike, Benjamin S. 
Bloom, Maria Montessori, Jerome Bruner, and a host of others. 

These schools are distinctive on six gross characteristics, as follows : 

1. The Process of Decision-Making. There is something unique 
about the attention given to educational objectives. They have be- 
come a subject of regular study, evaluation, and revision. Decisions 
on major innovative changes occur after exhaustive study, wide in- 
volvement of the community, and strong leadership by the school. 

2. The Educational Program. The program is distinctive for its re- 
lation to objectives and its breadth of curriculum. Much of the staff 
effort is devoted to evaluation of the learning materials and revision 
of content. 

3. The Structure of the Educational Process. The schedule of activ- 
ity is more flexible than the traditional school. It varies to accommo- 
date differentiated sizes of instructional groups, and to provide time 
and attractive settings for independent study. 

4. The Staff. Specialization, division of labor, and collaborative ac- 
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tivity are characteristics on which these schools are distinguished 
from the typical ones. There are some teacher aides but numerically 
fewer than in the elementary schools. The climate of the school is 
distinctive for its commitment as a responsibility of the total staff 
as well as of individuals. The staff spends less energy on student 
discipline because the environment is conducive to greater peer 
discipline. 

5. Physical Resources. Most of the innovative schools have new 
buildings and facilities that are designed to serve the educational 
programs. They provide the climate to facilitate the learning activ- 
ities of students and the work of the staff. Others have relatively new 
buildings with additions and some major renovations. There are 
irreducible qualities of buildings and other facilities among the 
essential components of tlie educational environment that charac- 
terize these schools. 

6. School and Community Relations. These schools open the curric- 
ulum to an increasing number of adults to continue their education. 
Parents and other citizens participate as aides, consultants, research 
assistants, and in other roles. 

A few schools are now at about 1976 on a 1980 timetable of 
development. Probably not over two-thirds of the secondary schools 
of America will reach this stage of development earlier than 1980, 
assuming favorable conditions for advancement. The other third 
may not arrive until 1990 unless the fundamental needs for their 
performance are provided soon. 

Prospective Innovations 

This study suggests two basic patterns of innovative thrusts in 
public secondary schools during the next decade. The first one is 
an eclectic approach. This one chooses from a limited number of 
high priority needs of fundamen:-al character. The second one is a 
general approach, including the total r .nge of relevant needs. Al- 
ternative choices are made within fundamental categories of needs 
but not among them. 

The federal programs for education are typical of the first ap- 
proach. They have sei'ved the purpose of stimulating a wide variety 
of innovative activities. The federal programs indirectly have stimu- 
lated some additional activity in school systems. Furthermore, much 
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innovation occurred in recent years as a result of a relatively favor- 
able social and economic climate for change. 

The most comprehensive changes observed in this study are found 
in instances where entire schools have been reorganized. In every 
example the change occurred in conjunction with major renovations 
of old buildings or with the construction of a new campus. The 
change is total in concept and design, although phases are established 
for orderly development. 

The strategies or styles vary because of the differences in the hu- 
man characteristics. Some of them started by formulating objectives 
and choosing staff members with favorable and positive attitudes a 
year or two before launching the changes in the program and the 
instructional processes. These were timed with occupancy of new 
buildings. In other cases the new buildings came first and the human 
reorganization followed. Most of the respondents in this study prefer 
the former strategy. 

Eleven middle schools and nine high schools observed in this study 
have made such comprehensive changes that they can be classified 
as highly innovative schools. Some are more advanced than others. 
All exhibit three common factors: (1) purpose; (2) commitment 
of staff, students, and the community; and (3) a favorable physical 
environment. These appear to be the most basic factors. 

One other factor which may be extremely unique for its implica- 
tions to schools in general is the disposition to proceed with a total 
innovative program when the logistics indicate a high probability of 
success. None of these schools waited until it had all foreseeable 
needs in hand. For example, only a few districts have installed some 
of the latest instructional media such as closed circuit television and 
electronic video recorders. Others have plans to obtain such equip- 
ment as soon as resources permit. 

Most of these schools have undertaken these changes with little 
if any increase in the number of professional staff members. About 
half of them have added a few teacher aides to assist teachers in a 
variety of activities such as preparing materials, monitoring resource 
centers and study areas, and serving as laboratory technicians. 

An illustration of pupil-staff ratios of eleven middle schools and 
nine high schools is shown in table 10. The average number of pupils 
per teacher is 22.8 in the middle schools and 22.1 in the high schools. 
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Table 10. Pupil-Staff Ratios in Twenty Innovative Secondary Schools — 
1969-70 





Item 


11 Middle 


9 High 




Schools 


Schools 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


1. 


Average Enrollment per School 


1,170 


1,697 


2. 


Average Number Teachers per School 


51.3 


76.7 


3. 


Average Number of Non teaching Professionals 
per School 


6.9 


9.3 


4. 


Average Number of Pupils per Teacher 


22.8 


22.1 


5. 


Average Number of Pupils per Academic Staff 
Member 


20.1 


19.7 


6. 


Average Number of Teachers per Academic 
Staff Member for Nonteaching Functions* 


7.4 


8.2 



* Administrators, counselors, librarians, social workers, and others. 



The ratio of pupils to total academic staff is 20.1 in the former and 
19.7 in the latter. The ratio of teachers to nonteaching academic 
specialists averages 7.4 in the middle schools and 8.2 in the high 
schools. Those figures are close to most district-wide averages. 

The overall average pupil-staff ratio is only at the rate of fifty staff 
per one thousand students. This figure is no larger than district-wide 
averages in most of these districts. It is a figure which many spokes- 
men have de5€ribed_.as_a^mm and not an adequate size. 

Staff members vary in their estimates of the freed foi tcac^ 

They range from one aide to four teachers to one to ten. There is no 
common agreement on the role of . aides. In the high schools the’ 
predominant view is to assign them to monitoring duties, prepara- 
tion of materials, and to serve as technicians in laboratories and the 
operation of complex equipment such as the broadcast console and 
the computer system. In the middle schools there is a greater ten- 
dency to use aides as assistants in the classroom in addition to these 
other duties. 

The experiences of these schools suggest certain propositions about 
the prospects of innovative activity among schools generally. First, 
many schools can accomplish more change than they think. Second, 
there are certain irreducible standards in the fundamental ingredi- 
ents of change. Minimums of human willpower and talent, of com- 
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munity responsiveness, and of physical resources exist in realistic 
terms. Third, some of these components are latent in many com- 
munities, others need only modest stimulation and expansion. Most 
personnel have greater potential than is generally perceived- A re- 
newal of public confidence and strong in-service education programs 
could yield great returns in performance. The greatest needs for 
immediate costs are in the components of capital facilities and srnall- 
item materials for instruction. 

Fourth, there are hundreds of little districts that cannot provide 
the iequisite human and physical environment for educational per- 
formance that the future will demand. Improvement in the basic 
organization of local school districts is a prerequisite to everything 
else in many communities. 

Fifth, there are some schools, mostly in the large cities, where 
social conflict has temporarily all but stifled the hope of educational 
renewal. Drastic and constructive action can be taken during this 
next decade to resolve this conflict which threatens to inundate these 
schools from ^vithout. 

Sixth, the presence of some exemplary schools in the heart of 
great cities, on isolated Indian reservations, in the suburbs, in the 
small towns, and in every type of community suggests that there is 
great strength in the public school system. Therefore, a general 
approach toward total innovation on a school by school basis within 
the system can renew this strength and thereby utilize present and 
additional resources more effectively. 
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5 / COST ANALYSIS 
/ OF PROGRAMS 



INTRODUCTION 

The design of this cost analysis is limited to broad program cate- 
gories. It is a basic design within which further breakdown to spe- 
cific program entities could be accomplished with some modifica- 
tions in school district accounting practices. 

This analysis is limited to current operating expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1968-69. These expenditures exclude payments for cap- 
ital outlay and interest on school debt for capital outlay. They 
include payments from the school district budget for general control, 
instructional service, operation and maintenance of facilities, fixed 
charges, transportation, food services, community services, and other 
school services. Part-time programs for adults and dropouts, and 
summer school, are analyzed separately. 

The expenditure are organized into the following categories : 

I. The Regular Day School 

A. Prekindergarten programs 

B. Kindergarten 

C. Special programs 

1. Classes for pupils with severe mental and physical 
handicaps 

2. Programs for socially and emotionally maladjusted 
pupils 

3. Remedial and compensatory programs for pupils 
with severe learning difficulties 

4. Vocational-technical classes, defined as those quali- 
fying for federal reimbursement 

D. Basic elementary programs — grades one through six 
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E. Basic middle school progranns — grades seven throng 
nine 

F- Basic high school programs — grades ten throiugh 
twelve 

II. Summer School (Extended Year) 

(Same categories as the Regular Day School) 

III. Part-Time Programs for Adults and School Dropomnv Twelve 
Months 

1. Elementary school level 

2. Secondary school level 

3. Post-secondary school level 

The data forms for these programs are shown in appendices B, C, 
and D. These forms shov/ the broad categories of programs for which 
educational purposes and objectives can be described in each school 
district. The pupil enrollments are counted and distributed by re- 
spective categories. Next, teachers and other academic staff mem- 
bers, including teacher aides, are likewise counted and distributed 
to respective programs in proportion to time devoted to them. 

The next allocation is the distribution of nonacademic staff only 
to service functions by grade level. Data are not available to make 
good estimates of these personnel at a further breakdown by 
programs. 

The allocations of expenditures are classified in two large groups, 
one for salaries of academic staff and another for all other current 
operating expenses. Actual salaries for academic staff members are 
aggregated by grade level. The average salary per staff member by 
grade level ir then applied to the number of staff members allocated 
to the respective programs. These expenditures constitute about 70 
percent of the total operating budgets. 

The second large component of the budget, expense other than 
academic staff salaries, is prorated to grade levels by nonteaching 
service functions. The salaries of some nonacademic staff members, 
such as teacher aides, are aggregated according to assignments. 
Others, such as secretarial and custodial staff, are prorated within 
grade levels on a per pupil basis. Other expenses for materials that 
cannot be identified are prorated on a per pupil basis. For example, 
expenses for instructional supplies and upkeep of buildings are allo- 
cated to programs on a per pupil basis. 
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Perhaps this description is sufficient to explain the general struc- 
ture of program costs in this study. In all districts about four-fifths 
of the current operating expenditures in the regular day program 
are actual allocations to grade level, with prorations to respective 
programs based on average salary per staff member. About one-fifth 
of the operating budget is prorated to respective programs on a per 
pupil basis. 

Two other adjustments should be mentioned at this time: (1) 
unit costs, amounts per pupil, for the regular school year are adjusted 
to the base of 180 days which is the most common length of term; 
and (2) retirement payments for academic staff members are ad- 
justed to 19.3 percent of salary payments to individuals. This figure 
is the average amount reported in New York City, Great Neck, and 
Elmira. New York State has a retirement system that is funded from 
all sources of revenue through local, district budgets. This state comes 
closer to having a fuUy funded system on a current basis than any 
state included in this study. These adjustments are made to achieve 
comparability of data. 

REGULAR DAY SCHOOL 

It may be helpful to reiterate that the focus of this study is on 
early childhood and basic elementary and secondary education. This 
objective requires a design which puts the special programs into 
perspective and differentiates them in terms of pupils served and 
the inputs of resources. Thus, this cost analysis shows a distribution 
of pupils by grade levels and programs. The respective resource in- 
puts and current operating expenses are adjusted to a 9 month (180 
day) school year. Expenditures for capital facilities are excluded. 

This design is based on the fundamental assumption that equality 
of educational opportunity among individuals will result in varia- 
tion of inputs and costs. At the present time individuals with special 
needs are grouped into the categories as listed in this study. These 
categories are suitable for combining and averaging among specific 
programs of common nature. 

The distinction between special programs and basic programs is 
based on organizational and operational structures that permit the 
system to adapt to the variable needs of individuals. The term basic 
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programs is not synonymous with the concept of basic education. 
The latter suggests that which is common to ail individuals and 
which constitutes the irreducible minimum if everything else had to 
be eliminated. An example is the mythical three Rs — reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

This organization of broad program areas should not be accepted 
as a final pattern of operation. It can serve as a means of identifying 
needs at present and locating the areas of the total curriculum where 
additional resources may be directed. Also, it can serve as a basis for 
choosing a few categories for a nationwide system of program ac- 
counting for initial development. 

Distribution of Pupils 

There is a widely held proposition that school districts vary greatly 
in the distribution of pupil needs, particularly those needs associated 
with learning and other developmental disabilities. At the present 
state of knowledge, the education of pupils with learning difficulties 
costs more than for other students. Thus, if one district has a high 
proportion of its pupils in need of special assistance, requiring extra 
expense as compared with another district, adequate provision for 
the extra expense must be made to assure comparability of financial 
support among districts. 

In recent years much evidence has indicated that most great cities 
in America have a higher-than-average proportion of pupils with 
learning and environmental difficulties which call for a heavy over- 
ride of resources to meet the needs of all individuals. Thus, in this 
study the participating districts have been grouped as large cities, 
suburban districts adjoining the respective cities, and independents as 
a basis for comparison. Two districts in Florida, Broward County 
and Pinellas County, are included among the cities because they 
resemble this group more than the other two. 

The independents are districts that are located outside of large 
metropolitan areas. Three of these — Gallup-McKinley, New Mex- 
ico; Martin, South Dakota; and Todd County, South Dakota — are 
located on the fringe of Indian reservations and have integrated 
school populations ranging from 30 to 70 percent of Indian 
students. These three district are treated as a special group of the 
independents. 
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The first question to examine is: What is the distribution of the 
pupil enrollment by designated programs? Table 11 shows this 
distribution as percent of the gross enrollment in grades one through 
twelve in the fail of 1968. There are some outstanding differences 
among these groups of districts. The independents (nonmetropoli- 
tan) have the highest percentages of enrollments in special programs, 
the cities second, and the suburbs third. The low percentages for 
basic elementary education in the independents are attributed partly 
to high proportions of pupils who are in special programs. 

The low figures for basic secondary grades seven through twelve 
in the cities and the independents with Indians are attributed largely 
to high dropout rates in these grades. 

The enrollments in early childhood education show up in clear 
perspective when they are expressed as percents of the base enroll- 
ment in grades one through twelve. The prekindergarten percentages 
range from 0.3 percent to 8.1 percent. The latter figure is in one 
district where a large Head Start program is operated by the district 
for three- and four-year-old children. The percentages for kinder- 
garten suggest fairly uniform practice in the enrollment of the pro- 
spective population. 

A detailed distribution of enrollments in special programs is shown 
in table 12. Again, enrollments are expressed as percents of the total 
base enrollment in grades one through twelve. Also, this table shows 
the estimates of additional numbers of pupils qualified but not en- 
rolled in the respective programs. 

Superintendents were asked to furnish an estimate of the number 
of pupils who are qualified but not enrolled in the special programs. 
The numbers of qualified pupils plus actual enrollments give zin 
adjusted estimate of the total need for special programs. The cities 
have a higher proportion of pupils in special programs for the men- 
tally and physically handicapped persons and for the socially mal- 
adjusted, but not in compensatory and vocational programs. Three 
districts with large Indian population have the highest estimated 
percentage of pupils in need of compensatory and vocational pro- 
grams. The magnitude of these percentages is not due entirely to 
presence of the Indians. These districts have a large proportion of 
other pupils likewise in need of these programs. Observations of the 
field workers indicate that the figures from these three districts may 



Table 12. Distribution of Pupils in Special Programs: Actual Enrollment Plus Number Qualified but not Enrolled — 1968-69 
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be typical of most schools that were visited on the Indian reserva- 
tions for which cost data are not available. 

Pupil-Staff Ratios 

Numerical ratios of pupils to staff are significant, particularly 
when considered in relation to other characteristics associated with 
the utilization of resources for educational programs. Table 13 shows 
average ratios of pupils to all academic staff members ranging from 
17.9 to 22.0. Expressed another way this range would be from 45.4 
to 55.9 staff members per 1,000 pupils. 

In recent years one of the leading spokesmen for education, Dr. 
James B. Conant, has advocated a minimum of 50 staff members 
per 1,000 pupils. Many studies over the past quarter of a century 
have corroborated the findings of the pioneering work of the late 
professor Paul Mort. According to him, districts with the most 
favorable circumstances had from 60 to 65 staff per 1,000 pupils. 
The average pupil-staff ratios in the districts of this study fall below 
the quality levels that have been recommended by professional 
leaders for years. There are only lew exceptions among individual 
districts to this study. 

The average pupil-teacher ratios by groups of districts show wide 
variations. In the basic programs the range of the gross ratio is 
from 19.1 to 25.2 pupils per teacher. Again the cities have the 
largest number of pupils per teacher. The cities have the largest 
pupil-teacher ratios in all basic programs at all grade levels except 
grades ten through twelve in five independent districts. The cities 
have the largest ratios in special programs for mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped pupils and for those socially maladjusted. The 
suburbs have the lowest average pupil-teacher ratio for compensa- 
tory programs. The highest ratios in remedial and compensatory 
programs are in the independents. The highest ratios in vocational 
education are in the independent districts with large Indian popu- 
lation. The cities are the second highest. Vocational programs as 
well as the compensatory ones have a great range in substantive 
character which contributes to variation in these ratios among all 
districts regardless of classification. 
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All teaching and nonteaching academic 
No programs reported. 
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Pupil Cost Ratios 

Unit costs represent the most important basis for analysis of ex- 
penditures on any classification of programs. In this analysis full- 
time equivalent pupil enrollment is the unit of cost. 

Several variables enter into the average current operating expen- 
diture per pupil in a given program. The chief ones are as follows: 
( 1 ) proportion of the students’ time devoted to the program, ( 2 ) the 
number of pupils that the teacher can work with effectively, (3) the 
extent of nonteaching backup staff time required to assist the teacher, 
(4) salary level, and (5) other expenses for instructional materials, 
operation, and maintenance of auxiliary services. 

The average expenditures per pupil for respective programs by 
grade level are shown in table 14. These figures are means of 
district averages. The figures have been adjusted to a school year of 
180 days which is the most common in this sample. The average 
amount per pupil in each program is computed by dividing the 
number of full-time equivalent pupils in the program into the total 
current expenditures allocated to the program. 

After netting out the number of pupils and expenditures in the 
special programs the remainder constitutes the basic programs in 
grades one through twelve. 

The average per pupil expenditures are then converted into ratios, 
using the average expenditure per pupil in grades one through twelve 
in the basic programs as the base LO. These ratios are shown in 
table 15. These ratios show wide variations in the costs of special 
programs that the school districts offer in their effort to meet the 
needs of all individuals. For example, in the cities the highest cost 
ratio is 2.615 for socially maladjusted pupils in grades one through 



After removing the special programs the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the basic programs increases with grade level. The 
amount per pupil in basic programs in grades one through six ranges 
from .885 of the base in the cities to ,910 in the suburbs. The aver- 
age in grades seven through nine in relation to the base is 1,042 in 
the cities, 1,069 in the suburbs, and 1,023 in the independents. The 
respective ratios for grades 10—12 axe 1.280, 1.109, and 1.310. 

The differences by grade level would be more pronounced if the 
cost per pupil in grades 1-6 were used as the base 1 .0, Hence table 16 



SIX. 
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Table 14. Mean* Expenditure per Pupil by Program and Grade Level — 
1968-69 



Program 

(1) 


Cities 

12 Districts 
(2) 


Suburbs 
8 Districts 

(3) 


Independent 
8 Districts 

(4) 


Basic Program 

Grades 1—12 


S 714 


$1,065 


$ 787 


Grades 1—6 


632 


969 


709 


Grades 7—9 


744 


1,138 


805 


Grades 10—12 


914 


1,181 


1,031 


Mentally and Physically Handicapped 
Grades 1—12 


1,450 


2,022 


1,763 


Grades 1—6 


1,515 


2,360 


2,000 


Grades 7—9 


1,326 


1,820 


1,498 


Grades 10—12 


1,403 


1,698 


1,497 


Socially Maladjusted 

Grades 1—12 


1,752 


1,851 


0 


Grades 1—6 


1,867 


2,422 


0 


Grades 7—9 


1,820 


1,326 


0 


Grades 10—12 


1,537 


1,518 


0 


Remedial and Compensatory 
Grades 1—12 


1,265 


1,781 


1,403 


Grades 1—6 


1,141 


1,649 


1,669 


Grades 7—9 


1,858 


1,934 


1,529 


Grades 10-12 


1,086 


1,901 


1,146 


Vocational— Technical f 

Grades 7—12 


1,210 


1,628 


1,263 


Grades 7—9 


1,088 


0 


1,610 


Grades 10-12 


1,198 


1,628 


1,275 


Prekindergarten 


716 


1,015 


1,063 


Kindergarten 


820 


1,076 


850 



* Mean expenditures adjusted to 180 day school year and 19.3 percent retire- 
ment payments added to all academic salary payments." This fi^jre, 19.3 per- 
cent, is the average retirement payment of New York City, Elmira, and Endicott. 
Expenditures are based on full-time, equivalent (FTE) pupils and not numbers 
enrolled. Prekindergarten and kindergarten are for full day (single session) 
programs. 

t Average enrollment = 0.45 FTE in the Vocational Program and 0.55 in the 
Basic Program. 
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Table 15. Ratios of Mean* Current Operating Expenditures per Pupil by 
Program and Grade Level to Mean Expenditure per Pupil in Basic Pro- 
grams, Grades One Through Twelve — 1963-69 





_ Cities 

Program 12 Districts 

(1) (2) 


Suburbs 
8 Districts 

(3) 


Independents 
8 Districts 

(4) 


1. 


Basic Program 

Grades 1—12 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 




Grades 1—6 


.885 


.910 


.901 




Grades 7—9 


1.042 


1.069 


1.023 




Grades 1 0—1 2 . . . 


1.280 


1.109 


1.310 


2. 


Mentally and Physically Handicapped 
Grades 1-12 


2.031 


1.899 


2 . 240 




Grades 1—6 


2.122 


2.216 


2.541 




Grades 7—9 


1 .857 


1.709 


1.903 




Grades 10-12 


1.965 


1.594 


1.902 


3. 


Socially Maladjusted 

Grades 1—12 


2.454 


1.738 


.000 




Grades 1—6 


2 6i5 


2.274 


.000 . 




Grades 7—9 


2.549 


1.245 


.000 




Grades 10—12 


2.153 


1.425 


.000 


4. 


Remedial and Compensatory 
Grades 1—12 


1.772 


1.672 


1.783 




Grades 1—6 


1.598 


1.548 


2.120 




Grades 7—9 


2.602 


1.816 


1.943 




Grades 10—12 


1.521 


1.735 


1.457 


fi. 


Vocational-Tcchnicalt 

Grades 7—12 


1.695 


1.530 


1.605 




Grades 7—9 


1.512 


.000 


2.046 




Grides 10-12 


1.678 


1.530 


1.620 


6. 


Prekindergarten 


1.003 


.953 


1.351 


7. 


ICindergarten 


1.158 


1.010 


1.080 



* Mean ratios calculated from districts reporting respective programs. The 
ratios are based on estimated full-time-equivalent pupils in each program. 
Prekindergarten and kindergarten are estimated on the basis of one group of 
pupils each day per teacher. 

t Average enrollment == 0.45 FTE in the Vocational Program and 0.55 FTE in 
the Basic Program. 
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Table 16. Ratios of Mean* Current Operating Expenditures per Pupil 
BY Program and Grade Level to Mean Expenditure per Pupil in Basic 
Programs, Grades One Through Six — 1968-69 





Cities 

Program 12 Districts 

(1) (2) 


Suburbs 
8 Districts 

(3) 


Independents 
B Districts 

(4) 


1. 


Basic Program 

Grades 1—6 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 




Grades 7—9 


1.177 


1.174 


1.135 




Grades 10—12 


1.446 


1.219 


1.454 


2. 


Mentally and Physically Handicapp>ed 
Grades 1—6 


2.397 


2.436 


2.821 




Grades 7—9 


2.098 


1.878 


2.113 




Grades 10-12 


2.220 


1.752 


2.111 


3. 


Socially Maladjusted 

Grades 1—6 


2.954 


2.499 


.000 




Grades 7—9 


2.880 


1.368 


.000 




Grades 10—12 


2.432 


1.567 


.000 


4. 


Remedial and Compensatory 
Grades 1—6 


1.805 


1.702 


2.354 




Grades 7—9 


2.940 


1.996 


2.157 




Grades 10—12 


1.718 


1,962 


1.616 


5. 


Vocational— Technical 

Grades 7—12 


1 .915 


1.680 


1.781 


6. 


Prekindergarten 


1.133 


1.047 


1.499 


7. 


Kindergarten 


1.298 


1.110 


1.199 



* Mean expenditures calculated from districts reporting respective programs. 
Ratios are interpreted as in table 15. 

shows these cost ratios to this base. For example, in the cities the 
average expenditure per pupil in grades seven through nine is 1.177 
times the average for grades one through six. In grades ten through 
twelve, the average expenditure per pupil in the basic programs is 
1.446 times the average in grades one through six. Other programs 
can be interpreted similarly. 

The pattern of higher cost by grade level is one of long standing. 
Programs have been more specialized with liigher grade levels, re- 
sulting in larger numbers of staff members for the same number of 
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pupils. Instructional materials and noninstructzonal services are more 
expensive in the secondary grades than in the elementary grades. 

There has been a persist. ♦ question for many years as to whether 
the norms of practice reflect the true amounts that should be spent 
to meet the needs of pupils at the respective grade tevels as well as 
in the special programs. The ratios shown here for only one year 
cannot be accepted as fbced over a number of years. Assuming tliat 
procedures for allocation could be standardized reasonably well, the 
ratios could be calculated annueJly. Fluctuations from one year to 
the next would result from a number of variables which could be 
explained. The principal ones would be changes in salaries of staff, 
scale of operation as reflected partly in pupil-teacher ratio, and the 
extent of full development of the program with the necessary sup- 
portive services. 

Observations in this study suggest that cost differentials by grade 
levels will become increasingly difficult to obtain in the future. Edu- 
cational programs will be more flexible and grade structure v/iU be 
less rigid than in the past. In this study, it is necessary to make an 
estimated p^oiation of some pupils in nongraded programs accord- 
ing to gi«cir' ievel. Thus, the most stable ratios are the averages for 
grades oiic -ugh twelve. 

The data of individual districts have been examined to ascertain 
if the cost ratios show a correlation witli the base expenditure per 
pupil in grades one through twelve. Are the cost ratios for each 
program fairly constant at all expenditure levels? An analysis of the 
distributions in this sample shows that the variations among districts 
are as widf: r/iong those on the same expenditure level (per pupil 

in basic programs, grades one through twelve) as among those on 
different levels. 

The greatest differences in ratios are related to the nature of the 
program. For example, in the category of emotional and social mal- 
adjustment, resident detention schools for predelinquents and de- 
linquents cost from three to five times the amount per pupil in the 
basic programs. Pupils confined to hospitals or to their homes for 
extended illness may cost only slightly less. On the other hand, in 
this same category large numbers of pupils may be receiving inten- 
sive psychological counseling and tutoring at only 25 percent greater 
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cost than those in the basic programs. Thus, this category may need 
redefining to reclassify pupils with more homogeneous costs. 

The category of programs for remedial and compensatory assis- 
*:ance is another example of widely variable practice. Some districts 
spread their resources thinly to accommodate as many pupils as pos- 
sible, whereas others concentrate in greater depth with fewer pupils. 
Thus, some of the variation in costs can be attributed to lack of pre- 
cision in the methods for counting services in comparable pupil 
equivalencies. 

Summary of Pupil Cost Ratios 

There are several factors that underlie the cost differentials shown 
previously in table 15: 

1. There is much consistency among school districts in basic educa- 
tional programs, resulting from staffing practice and other charac- 
teristics of the programs. 

2. The average expenditure per pupil in programs for the mentally 
and physically handicapped is fairly stable when measured over all 
grades one through twelve. This stability is also reflected in the pat- 
terns of class organization and instructional practice. Many of these 
programs segregate the pupils from others in the school for most of 
their activities and experiences. Some schools are beginning to inte- 
grate the pupils in some activities where they can function with the 
more “normal” pupils. Even where they are kept in special groups 
they are brought into the mainstream of some activities so they may 
feel a part of the total school. There are not enough data in the 
districts of this sample to indicate whether such changes will affect 
the cost ratios for these program \ Teachers do not think costs will 
be affected because of the need for close surveillance by special 
teachers. 

3. Programs for the socially maladjusted pupils are not operated in 
the districts that are classified as independents. They have no basis 
of diagnosis on which to estimate the number of qualified pupils for 
such programs. Yet, teachers and other school officials state that 
there is a substantial need for at least intensive therapy and counsel- 
ing, if not special classes, for some pupils. 

The fi.eld workers of this study find a general reluctance of the 
schools to classify pupils as “socially maladjusted.” This is based on 
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the resistance of parents to have their children tagged with labels 
that they perceive as uncomplimentary or a “problem” nature. Many 
parents resist until they are confronted with the reality of a pioblem 
which demands treatment- For example, many children might be 
spared emotional illness if they were treated in the incipient stages. 

4. Most of the remedial and compensatory programs are supported 
from special federal aids. The low cost ratios of these programs in 
the independent districts are influenced by the high proportions of 
pupils in these programs in four of the eight districts. These dis- 
tricts have high proportions, particularly among Indians, Spanish- 
Americans, and Mexican-Americans, with special need for bilingual 
instruction. 

5. The costs of vocational-technical programs per full-time equiva- 
lent pupil unit are 1.530 times the average amount per FTE pupil 
in grades Oiie through twelve in the suburbs, 1-605 in the indepen- 
dents, and 1.695 in the cities- The independ :nt districts with large 
proportions of Indians have high proportions of the student popu- 
lation that are enrolled in vocational education. These districts are 
in communities with little opportunity for work-study programs, 
either for the Indians or the non-Indians- These schools have greater 
than average need to enrich their programs with additional facilities, 
guidance, and instruction to overcome the partial cccupational vac- 
uum of the community. 

6. The costs of preldndergarten programs are slighdy higher per 
pupil than the average for basic programs in grades one through 
twelve in the cities and the independents, but not in the suburbs. 
The raiige of ratios in relation to the average cost per pupil in basic 
programs of grades one through twelve is 1.003 in the cities, .953 
in the suburbs, and 1.351 in the independents. These ratios reflect 
programs where the teacher has one group of pupils instead of two 
as in most kindergartens. Also, most of the teachers in the pre- 
kindergarten programs have an aide. Some of these programs re- 
ceive additional assistance in kind from outside agencies such as the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and universities. Financial data for 
these outside services are not available. Since most of these programs 
are experimental and not fully developed these ratios are low. 

7. The costs per pupil in kindergarten in relation to average amount 
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per pupil in grades one through twdvc basic programs are respec- 
tively: cities, 1.158; suburbs, 1.010; and independents, 1.080. 

These ratios are for kindergartens on single- instead of the double- 
sessions in actual practice. The typical program consists of a teacher 
with an aide and twenty to twenty-five pupils in each of two ses- 
sions, resulting in half the cost per pupil as shown here on an FTE 
(single session) basis. 

Elsewhere in this report the need for revising the kindergarten 
program into a single session of suitable length for children of this 
age is discussed. The impact of this change on cost is treated in the 
section on projections of costs. 

Allocations of Current Expenditures by Programs 

Another way of analyzing current expenditures of school districts 
is by proportionate amounts of the budget spent on respective pro- 
grams. Strictly speaking, expenditures are not allocated on this bsisis. 
They are residually determined from decisions on the nature of 
programs and the character of inputs. 

Administrators do not approach the process of budget-making 
with a formal procedure of program analysis, although there is an 
increasing orientation in this direction. The whole idea of program- 
planning-budgeting systems (PPBS) is to provide a method for 
translating information on educational outcomes to cost ledgers on 
a program basis. Presumably, if educational results of programs can 
be evaluated dependably, explicit decisions on relative allocations 
can be made with . greater degree of confidence than at present. 

Table 17 shows the percentage distributions of all current expen- 
ditures by program categories in 1968—69 for the sample of districts 
in this study. For example, in the cities 9.7 percent of the total 
operating budget is spent on the four designated special programs, 
4.1 percent on early childhood education, and 86.2 percent on basic 
programs. Averages for the other districts are interpreted in similar 
manner. 

Some of the figures i^re striking. For example, there is only a nom- 
inal percentage of the budget spent on prekindergarten education. 
The cities spend significantly more on special programs than the 
suburbs and the districts \Ath large proportions of Indians, but 
about the same as the other independent districts. 
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Percent Allocated to Basic Programs, Grades 1-12 86.2 89.3 87.2 88.9 86.3 
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The distributions of current expenditures shown in table 17 can 
be used as a basis for estimating the need for allocations to accom- 
modate the potential enrollments as shown in table 12. For example, 
the three districts with Indian students spend 6.6 percent (table 17) 
of their budgets on 18.8 percent (table 12) of their pupils who are 
in special programs. A proportionate expenditure to accommodate 
an estimated 40.4 percent of pupil enrollments in special programs 
would be 14o2 percent of the budget. 

Summary of Allocations 

These estimates show that the respective allocative needs of school 
districts in this study for special programs as percentages of the total 
current operating budget ax'e as follows: cities — 24.1 percent; 
suburbs — 10.0 percent; independents without Indians — 1 1.4 per- 
cent; independents with Indians — 14.2 percent. 

There are some extensive observations on other special types of 
districts for which data are not available for direct estimates of 
needs for these special programs. The schools on the Indian reser- 
vations included in this study are estimated to have about the same 
percentage of need for special programs as the cities. From extensive 
observations in recent years, the authors estimate that regions such 
as Appalachia and many isolated rural areas with small villages 
likewise have about the same percentage of need for these special 
programs as the cities. However, in these comparisons of relative 
costs it is not assumed that the composition of special programs 
would be similar among communities. 

Distribution of Current Expenditures by Present Budget Categories 

An understanding of the present budget categories is important in 
the considerations of potential changes in the structuring of educa- 
tional costs. Table 18 shows the percentage distributions of these 
categories for twenty-eight districts participating in this study. 

The most significant items to note are the salaries for the aca- 
demic staff, with means ranging from 64 to 72.2 percent of the total 
budget. Added to these are from 3.8 to 8.7 percent for salaries for 
nonacademic staff, including clerics, secretaries, and other teacher 
aides. These percentages indicate the significance of such statistics 
as pupil-teacher ratios, average salaries, and proportion of supportive 
staff to teachers. 
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Districts with enrollments of Indian pupils ranging from 30 to 70 percent. 
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The proportions devoted to instructional supplies and equipment 
are low. They vary from 1.0 to 5.0 percent among cities, 2.0 to C.O 
among suburbs, and 4.0 to 8.0 among the independents. These fig- 
ures raise questions about needs which are easy to identify in field 
observations. 

The variations in the proportions spent on the operation and 
mainten^'ince of school plants raise implications worth noting. Some 
districts neglect the upkeep of physical facilities when faced v/ith 
emergencies and financial crises, 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

The summer school programs are analyzed by the same procedures 
as the regular day schools. The purpose is to examine the relative 
emphases in programs and to ascertain any trend toward significant 
expansion. 

According to educational leaders there is no perceptible trend to 
indicate that the summer school soon will become an extension of 
the school ^ear for a majority of pupils . A few communities are 
having a slow but steady increase in enrollments from year to year. 
In others, enrollments fluctuate and show no long-term increase. 

Yet, enrollments are fairly impressive. Table 19 shows the mag- 
nitude of enrollments as percentages of those in the regular school 
year. Most of them are in the basic programs. As of 1969, the inde- 
pendents enroll 21 percent of the number in grades one through 
twelve of the regular year. The cities have the lowest percent of 1 > .7. 

Small numbers are enrolled in kindergarten, ranging from 0.7 
percent of grades one through twelve in the cities to none in the 
independents. 

The special programs are generally low in enrollments with a few 
exceptions. All districts have a larger number of pupils in programs 
for remedial and compensatory instruction. 

Interviews confirmed that many students counted in the basic 
programs are repeating courses where they fail, d during the regular 
year, thus in effect receiving compensator)^ instruction. 

Many students in the basic programs are taking work to enrich 
the breadth of their education, A few are accelerating their work for 
early graduation. 
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Table 19. Mean”' Percent of Total Regular School Year Enrollments in 
Grades One Through Twelve Attending Summer School — 1969 





Program 

(1) 


Cities 

12 Districts 
(2) 


Suburbs 
8 Districts 

(3) 


endmits 
. - tdets 


1. 


Basic Programs, Grades 1—12 


... '.7.7% 


18.2% 


21.0% 


2. 


Rindergarten 


0.7 


0.5 


0.0 


3. 


Special Programs: Total 


2.0 


4.8 


10.0 




Mentally and Physically Hc.ndicapped 0.3 


0.2 


0.6 




Socially Maladjusted 


0.1 


0.0 


1.2 




Remedial and Compensatory 


1.0 


4.0 


5.6 




Vocational— Technical 


0-S 


0.6 


2.6 



Mean percent calculated from districts reporting respective summer school 
programs. 



Other dimensions of summer school are length of term and ex- 
penditures. All districts except two have a thirty-day term. The re- 
maining two have twenty-five days. In these instances, the school 
day is longer than the others, thus having about the same net time. 
Students vary in the amount of work. Some take two courses and 
othei’s one. 

The mean expenditure per pupil is shown in table 20. These 
figures indicate that the magnitude of the summer financial opera- 
tion is roughly comparable tc two weeks of the regular school year. 

Part-Time Programs for Adults and School Dropouts. The purpose 



Table 20. Mean Expendit^tre Ptjpil by Program and Grade Level ■ — 
Summer School 1969 



Program 

(1) 


Cities 

12 Districts 
(2) 


Suburbs 
8 Districts 

(3) 


Independents 
8 Districts 

(4) 


1. Basic Programs, Grades 1-12 


. $37 


$47 


$32 


2. Kindergarten 


63 


79 


23 


3. Special Programs 








Mentally and Physically Handicapped 




43 


5E 


Socially Maladjusted 


j 


0 


. ’T : 


Remedial and Compensatory 


86 


52 


36 


Vocational— Technical (Grades 7—12). 


41 




18 



120 ^ 
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Table 21. Part-Time Programs for Adults and School Dropouts — 1968-69 



Cities Suburbs Independents 

9 Districts 6 Districts 5 Districts 



1. Average Percent which Adult FTE* 
Enrollment is of Total Enrollment in 



Regular Day School Progi*ams, Grades 
1-12 


3.1% 


4.7% 


3.0% 


2. Average Percent of Total Current Oper- 
ating Expenditures Allocated to Pro- 
grams for Adults and Dropouts 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


3. Distribution of Adult FTE Enrollment 
by Grade Level : 

Elementary Level 


7.8 


3.4 


5 . 6 


Secondary Level 


16.0 


21.1 


12.2 


Post-Secondary Level 


76.2 


75.5 


82.2 



4. Average Expenditure per Student 

(FTE) $305 $209 $290 



* Full-time equivalent pupil. 

of getting a few statistics on these programs is to relate the magni- 
tude of enrollments and expenditures to the regular day-school year. 
Table 21 summarizes these data. 

These programs represent a relatively small scale of operation. 
Field obseiA^ers are informed that very few of the enrollees are recent 
dropouts, Muct of them are adults. In some cases districts have diffi- 
culty classifying work as vocational. Much of it is crafts and prac- 
tical arts. In the cities a substantial portion is academic work in such 
fields as language arts and sc dal sciences. There is very little voca- 
tional education in these programs. In most instances this work is 
being take\i in junior colleges. 

While these part-time programs constitute an enrollment popu- 
tion of Only 3 to 5 pi^rcent of ^:he regular day-school year, they 
perform a unique service to their clientele. The continuation high 
school for dropouts is among the most unique ones obsen/ed in this 
study. This is described earlier in chapter 4. 
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5 1 PROJECTIONS 
I OP NEEDS TO 1980 



We have shown that educational activities can be classified into a 
few broad program categories of functional nature. Students with 
common chai act eristics can be diagnosed and organized into appro- 
priate groups for instruction based on sound psychological and ped- 
principles. The costs of resources necessary to operate the 
respective programs can be identified. 

By 1980 methods of diagnosis should be improved for identifying 
all individuals with special needs. In some areas, such as mental and 
physical handicaps, diagnostic procedures are reasonably satisfactory 
for children above age five. In other areas, such as remedial and 
compensatory instruction, procedures are not fully developed. By 
1980 such proxy methods as counting children by family income 
may be replaced by diagnosis of individuals. 

In this study the judgments of informed persons in school systems 
and in other areas of education have been relied upon to Identify 
and to estimate the unmet needs in the respective programs. Pro- 
jection thus is a matter of quantifying unmet needs in relation to 
present practice. Xiie question of development next arises. What is 
a reasonable period of time to set for objectives? Some may be ac- 
complished in five years, others in a longer period depending upon 
the .iilocation of resources and effort. A decade is a reasonable 
period of time to even out the variable phasing among programs as 
they progress from initial stages to well-established levels of devel- 
opmeiiw It is assumed that alternative choices may vary the relative 
emphases on programs as well as the phasing of developments. 

The estimates presented here are not absolute and complete. They 
are more nearly irdnimums or reasonable bases to develop operating 
capacities within school districts to cope as effectively as possible 
with needs on a continuing basis. 
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Thus, the projections over the decade cf the 1970s represent an 
extension of current additional needs, assuming that additional pro- 
grams and revisions of existing programs wi: ' established by 1980. 

The categories of projections follow. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

This is a broad field which J icludes several specific programs for 
children under six years of age. No formal educational programs are 
proposed for children under three years of age other than those to 
assist parents in working with their children in the home. 

Parent Education 

programs of parent education are focused on two groups; those 
with children not in school, and those whose children are enrolled 
in school. The unit of cost for the parent programs is one-tenth of 
the classroom instrvictional unit for the children. 

For example, a minimum classroom unit of a nursery program 
for three- and four-year-old children would consist of a teacher and 
a teacher aide for fifteen to twenty children plus one volunteer 
mother. An adequate unit would consist of a teacher and two aides 
plus one volunteer mother on a rotating basis. The parents of the 
children would comprise the parent component for instruction and 
involvement. 

For parents who do not have children in school the unit of mea- 
surement for cost of programs is estimated as equivalent to the 
parent component associated with the instructiorial unit for children. 

Day Care Centers 

There are two types of programs for the e centers. First, the pub- 
lic schools ^ should operate day care centers in conjunction with 
educational programs for children of working mothers on low in- 
come, and for those on low inceme with i- mess and other emergen- 
cies where outside care is needed. These centers would be open about 
10 hours each day for five days per week to accommodate variable 
working hours of mothers. They would care for the children about 
five hours and the school would accommodate them for three hours. 
Miller estimates that in 1967 ^‘1,050,000 disadvantaged children 
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from birth to six years of age need full day care.” [1] This is about 
4.49 percent of the total population of this age group. In 1980 this 
number on a proportional basis will be 1,3625000. 

Second, the public schools should operate programs of consult- 
ing services to private day care centers for those who choose to 
participate. 

The day care centers are estimated to cost about the same amount 
per pupil as the instructional program. The consulting services to 
the private day care centers are estimated at one-lenth the an unt 
per comparable instructional unit in school. 

Nui'.^ery School Programs for Three- and Four- Year-Olds 

Gosu ui*e estimated for three alternatives of nursery school pro- 
grams: low-, medium-, and high-demand. The estimates computed 
in this study for three-yeai jlds in 1980 range from a low of 4,261,- 
000 to a high of 5,478,000, ba on extrapolations from series I-D 
and I-B of the Bureau of the Census projections. For purposes of esti- 
mation we are assuming an average of 5,004,000. The corresponding 
estimates of four-year-olds in 1980 are 4,473,000 and 6,034,000- We 
are assuming an average of 5,254,000 for this age group. 

The U. S. Office of Education [4] estimates that about 10 p 
cent of children three through five years of age are from families 
with less than three thousand dollars per year income:- Wc assume 
that in 1980 10 percent of these age groups will be in families with 
incomes under three thousand dollars, or a comparable figure ad- 
justed to 1968 prices. There wih then be about 500,000 threc-year- 
clds and 525,000 four-year-olds from low-income families. Accord- 
ing to present stc^ndards a high proportion of these will be severely 
disadvantaged. 

Table 22 shows the estimates of three- and four-year-old ag^ 
groups in 1980 and the projr enrollments in nursery school pro- 
grams. These estimates inclua.. t '3,000 pupils enr olled in private 
schools in October 1968. We assume that this number will not 
increase, but perhaps decrease, during this next decade. 

Kindergartens 

Most kindergartens in America are in need of reorganization. 
They should be changed from a double session to a single session pe^ 
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Table 22. Projected Population and Enrollments for Nursery Schools in 
THE Public Schools: Three- and Four -Year-Olds — 1980 



JVumbers in T'housands 



Projection 

(1) 


Tkree^ 

Year-Olds 

(2) 


Four- 

Year-Olds 

(3) 


Fetal 

(4) 


1. Population* 




5,254 


10,258 


(1 ) Number from families under 
$3,000 1 




525 


1,025 


(2) Number from families over 

$3,000t 




4,729 


9,233 


2. Low Demand Enrollments 


1,376 


2,153 


3,529** 


(1) Families under $3,000 f 




262 


512 


(2) Families over $3,000 f 


1,126 


1,891 


3,017 


3. Medium Demand Enrollments .... 


. . 2,000 


3,362 


5,362** 


(1) Families under $3,000 f 


500 


525 


1,025 


(2) Families over $3,000 f 


1,500 


2,837 


4,337 


4. High Demand Enrollments 


. . 2,626 


4,071 


6,697** 


(1) Families under $3,000 f 


500 


525 


1,025 


(2) Families over $3,000 f 


. . 2,126 


3,546 


5,672 



* The mean of Series I-D and I-B projections of the Bureau of the Census. See 
table 4. 

t Estimates based on numbers of children from families reported in 1968. 

Includir^ 663,000 in private schools, the number enrolled in 1968. 

day program of three to three and one-half hours. According to a 
recent survey by the NEA Research Division [3] 87 percent of the 
school systems surveyed have half-day sessions, with 93.5 percent of 
all teachers instructing two half-day sessions. 

A single session should provide time for instruction and involve- 
ment of parents comparable to the programs for prekinderganen 
children. These changes in the nature of the kindergarten will re- 
quire substantial increases in resources and costs. 

Another need is to make kindergartens available to all five-year- 
old children by 1980. In October 1968 about 77 percent of all chil- 
dren of this age are repoiced enrolled in kindergarten or primary 
school above kindergarten. The number of five-year-olds repoited 
in 1968 is 4,095,000. The average of the estimates for 1980 is 
5,962,000. Thus, to maintain enrollments at 77 percent of the esti- 
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mated five-ycar-old population in 1980 will require an increase of 

1.455.000 in number of pupils. To provide programs for all children 
of this age will require an increase from 3,145,000 enrollments in 
1968 to 5,962,000 in 1980, or 2,817,000 additional enrollments. 

programs for Mentally ^ Physically Handicapped Pupils 

The estimates of needs for pupils ir these programs are prepared 
from data in the df^^tricts of this study and not from national statis- 
tics. The cities have a higher incidence of need than the other types 
of districts. Considering actual enrollments, estimates of additional 
needs by local school ofRcials and an in-depth sun^ey in one large 
city, the estimated additionaJ. need in these districts is equal to the 
number served in 1968—69. 

Most of the children in these piograms are in the five through 
seventeen age group. The total number of individuals in tliis group 
is estimated to be about the same in 1980 as in 1970, assuming an 
average of Series I-D and I-B of the Bureau of the Census. On the 
other hand, the number of children under five years of age is esti- 
mated to increase from 18,826,000 to 24,354,000, or a net gain of 

5.528.000 according to the Bureau of the Census. See table 4. 

The incidence of disabilities among childre:\ under five years of 
age is not well known due to lack of diagnostic precision and rela« 
tively small numbers of children who are diagnosed. Moreover, 
studies have shown that some children on borderline performance at 
about age four or five regress to the extent that they need special 
treatment in these programs. There is no busis in this study for 
estimating the need for special programs for children under five 
years of age. 

Programs for Socially and Emotionally Maladjusted Pupils 

The incidence of enrollments in these programs is the lowest of 
all th ? i piograms. None of the independent districts reports 

prograiAio for this category. Four cities and one suburb do not report 
any. Only three cities and two suburbs estimate any additional 
pupils that should be classified in this category. 

The field interviews reveal evidence that the reported figures, do 
not reoresent the true need for treatment of pupils in this category^. 
Diagnostic procedures are not established to identify and maintain 
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current rosters of pupils with these difficulties. The numbers of 
pupils who need very special treatment and care are much larger 
than the numbers reported. They include those who are emotionally 
ill, delinquents, unmarried pregnant girls, and borderline cases of 
severe emotional disturbance. Many of these are dropouts and are 
not included in the estimates. 

There is a strong conviction among educators that many of the 
basic difficulties implied in this category can be prevented through 
improvements elsewhere in the educational program. Assuming sub- 
stantial reduction of difficulties in this area through positive ap- 
proaches for prevention, the school districts need an estimated in- 
crease of twdee the present expenditures in this category during the 
decade of the 1970s. 

Remedial and Compensatory Programs 
for Pupils with Severe Learning Difficulties 

These programs include a wide range of instructional and guid- 
ance services requiring additional inputs and costs above the basic 
programs. All districts except two independents and one city report 
some special programs in this category. 

The estimated increases in qualified pupils in need of these ser- 
vices over the numbers enrolled at present as reported are as fol- 
lows: cities, 300 percent; suburbs, 13 percent; and independents, 85 
percent. 

Vocational-Technical Progprams 

These programs are in the secondary grades from seven through 
twelve. They are defined as programs for which the districts are 
entitled to federal vocational funds. Under this definition the dis- 
tricts report estimates of total need as approximately double the 
present enrollments. Like the estimates of needs in other special 
programs these are too low. 

The field observations suggest that if the vocational programs are 
revamped for grades seven through twelve, as they should be, the 
number of students enrolled in them will be more than three times 
the present enrollment. The estimated need during the 1970s is an 
increase of three times the present enrollments. Translated into the 
base population of enrollments in grades seven through twelve, the 
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true needs are more nearly like 40 percent in the cities, 20 percent 
in the suburbs, and 40 percent in the independents. 

Correction of Imbalance for States Below the National 
Average Expenditure per Pupil 

Another category of national need in public school districts is to 
raise the average expenditure per pupil in states that are below the 
national average. The addition of this correction in 1968-69 would 
reduce the range from $398 to $1159 per pupil in average daily 
attendance to a range of $702 to $1159. 

At 1969 prices, this correction would cost $2,657,508,000, adding 
9 percent to the total current expenditures of public schools. 

This correction would be an appropriate goal to set over a de- 
cade of time to work toward a defensible foundation of support of 
public schools that is slightly below the average in the cities and 
nonmetropolitan districts in this study. 

Transfer of Some Educational Support 
from Nonpublic to Public School Systems 

The current financial plight of some nonpublic schools in this 
country is raising alternatives for public assistance. There seem to be 
three fundamental alternatives as expressed in the literature and by 
a number of leaders in this study: 

1. Transfer pupils from the j'urisdiction of the nonpublic to the 
public schools 

2. Organize shared programs between public and nonpublic school 
systems with corresponding division of jurisdiction and financial 
support 

3. Retain programs and total jurisdiction in the nonpublic schools, 
with legal provision for some public financial support 

This subject has been beyond the scope of this study. Hence, no esti- 
mates are prepared on possible transfers in costs from nonpubhc to 
public school systems. 

Needs of Basic Programs 

The needs for general improvement of basic educational programs 
in the districts of this study are ubiquitous. They include raising the 
quality of many staff members, increasing the number of staff mem- 
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bets in overcrowded schools, replacing worn-out and obsolescent 
buildings, and renewing the supply of instructional materials. These 
adjustments would require at least 10 percent increase in the cur- 
rent expenditures. 

Counteraction of Professional Obsolescence 

The time has come to add to educational budgets a program com- 
ponent for professional obsolescence. Knowledge and skills require 
constant revision and updating. These require a continuing educa- 
tion. Teachers cannot keep abreast of the professional demands upon 
them solely by reading journals casually and attending two or three 
conferences a year. They need larger investments of time and intel- 
lectual effort periodically in forma! schooling such as workshops, 
summer schools, and leaves of absence for a semester or a year of 
study. 

Leading universities have long recognized the value of this phe- 
nomenon with sabbatical leaves of absence for tenured academic staff 
members. The most common practice is one semester’s leave each 
six years with full salary. At this rate the additional cost is 8.3 per- 
cent of academic salaries. Since these salaries in the public schools 
amount to about 70 percent of the current expense budget, this 
practice would add 5,8 percent to the budget. Such a program would 
require an additional amount of about 1.2 percent for expenses such 
as travel, school tuition, and others that are incident to a leave for 
professional study. The total program would not exceed 7 percent 
of the operating budget. 

Such a program at this level of operation would be a reasonable 
minimum for public school districts to develop within the next de- 
cade. The pattern of operation might differ from the one in higher 
education, yet the major benefits might be applicable after four or 
five years of service. This would limit the program primarily to 
career staff members. In this case, the maximum figure of 7 percent 
would be reduced to about 4 percent of the district’s budget be- 
cause of the heavy attrition of teachers during the first five years of 
experience. 

Teacher Education 

Teachers and other educators in this study stressed the need for 
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revision in programs in colleges and universities for the education of 



teachers. A similar expression is found in the literature. This need 
is too broad for estimation of any possible increase in cost over the 
present programs observed in this study. However, there are some 
observations of experiments with student interns that may offer 
promising alternatives with cost implications. 

Capital Outlay 

This study is not designed to make a detailed estimate of costs of 
capital and instructional materials. The study has included these 
facilities only to identify the unique characteristics of them that seem 
to be crucial to effective innovation and necessary for the operation 
of programs that come close to demonstrating what schools can do. 

There are about a dozen schools in new buildings that were 
designed for something different from the past. They come close to 
providing the physical environment for expression of the best human 
experiences. They can be safely labeled as the schools of the 1980s. 

In tenns of 1969 prices these school plants cost about four thou- 
sand dollars per pupil, with some exception in high cost areas. This 
includes land, buildings, basic furnishings, and capital instructional 
facilities. This does not include small item instructional supplies uf 
annual consumable nature which are considered a part of the cur- 
rent operating expenses. This capital cost is for initial purchases. 
It does not include interest charges for financing through bonded 
indebtedness. These charges may vary from 50 to 100 percent of 
the initial cost depending on the amount funded through borrowing, 
interest rates, and number of years for amortization. 

About 80 percent of this cost has an effective depreciation of forty 
years. About 10 percent has a period of twenty years, and another 
10 percent has ten years. Thus, the annual depreciation cost is about 
$140 per pupil per year at 1969 prices. This figure is 16.4 percent 
of the average current expenditure per pupil in grades one through 
twelve in the basic programs in this sample of districts. 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTIONS 

The educational needs identified in this study are translated into 
minimum financial estimates by program categories. The amount 
for each program is shown as the percent of the national current 
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operating expenditure of $293039,74150005 excluding junior colleges 
under jurisdiction of school districts [2] in 1968—69, The sum of the 
percentages is the total estimated increase in operating expenses 
needed by I98O5 excluding increases for hiflation and absolute im- 
provements in salaries of personnel. These estimates are based on 
average expenditures and the needs identified in twenty-eight dis- 
tricts in this study. The estimates are as follows : 



Estimated Increase in 
Percent of National 
Current Expenditures 

I. Parent Education 

A. For children under three years of age5 parents of 

35000.000 children — $270 million. (Between 

one-fourth and one-third of all mothers with 
children under three years.) 0,93% 

B. For children three to fou *^ars of age5 estimates 
are included as built-in r ponents in the three 
alternative progiams. 

II. Day Care Centers 

Target popula don : 4.49 percent of estimated 
population under six ye? of age in 1980 = 
1,3625000. 

A. Public school programs ; 

681.000 pupils @ $900 = $612.9 million 2.11 

B. Public school assistance to private centers : 

68I5OOO pupils @ $90 = $61.3 million 0.21 

III. Nursery School: Three- and Four-year-olds 
A. Low demand : 

258663OOO pupils @ $900 = $2,579 billion less 
present expenditure of $0,145 billion == $2,434 



billion increase 8.38 

B. Medium demand : 

45699.000 pupils @ $900 = $4,229 billion less 

$0,145 billion = $4,084 billion increase 14.06 

C. High demand: 

6.034.000 pupils @ $900= $5,431 billion less 

$0,145 billion = $5,216 billion increase 18.20 
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Estimated Increase in 
Percent of National 
Current Expenditures 



IV. Kindergarten 

A. To change present program' from double mssi^n 

to single session day = $1.1035 billion 

B. To enroll 950,000 five-year-olds not in kinder- 
garten in 1968^69 @ $900 = $855 million. . . . 

C. To enroll all five-year-old population increase 

from 1958-69 to 1980: 1,867,000 @ $900 = 
$1,680 biUion 

V. Programs for Mentally and Physically Handicapped 
Pupils 

Estimates of increased cost are based on 100 percent 
increase in enrollments to meet full needs. 

A. Cities 2.50% 

B. Suburbs 2.00 

C. Independents 2.40 

D. Average for the nation = $669 million 

VI. Programs for Socially and Emotionally Maladjusted 

Pupils 

Estimates of increase for the nation based on twice 
the percent of the budgets spent in the cities = 

$581 million 

VII. Remedial and Compensatory Programs 

Percentage increases in present enrollments used as 
the basis for average national increase : cities — 300 
percent; suburbs — 15 percent; independents — 85 

percent. Total increase = $1,426 billion 

VIII. Vocational-Technical Programs 

Budget increase during the 1970s is based orii an 
estimated enrollment increase of three times the 

number in 1968-69 = $1,742 billion 

IX. Correction of Imbalance for States below the Na- 
tional Average Expenditure per Pupil 
Estimated increase to raise thirty-one states below 
the national mean of $702 per pupil in ADA to 
this figure = $2,659 billion 



3.80 

2.94 

5.79 

2.30 

2,00 

4.91 

6.00 

9.00 
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Estimated Increase in 
Percent of National 
Current Expenditures 

X. Transfer of Seme Educational Support from Non- 



public to FubHc Schools 
No estimate 

XI. Basic programs = $2,904 bUlion 10.00 

XII. Counteraction of Professional Obsolescence 

Estimated cost = $1,162 billion 4.00 



XIII. Teacher Education, Research, and Development in 
Universities 

No estimate 

XIV. Capital Outlay 

Annual costs for replacements, excluding interest 
charges. 

Annual cost = $4,763 billion 16.40 



Excluding Including 

Totals Capital Outlay Capital Outlay 

A. Low demand enrollments 

for ages three and four 78.57% 

B. Medium demand enrollments 

for ages three and four 68.05 84.47 

C. High demand enrollments 

for ages three and four 72.19 88.59 

These estimates amount to an absolute increase of 1968-69 cur- 
rent operating expenditures ranging from 62.37 percent to 72.19 
percent by 1980. Another increase of 16.4 percent is a minimum 
for provision of capital facilities. These estimates do not include 
increases for inflation, the education of teachers, possible transfers 
of students from nonpublic to public schools, absolute changes in 
salaries of employees, decline in number of dropouts, extended year 
or summer school, expansion of programs of adult continuing educa- 
tion, and the full costs of needed capital outlay. Enrollments in the 
upper secondary grades are expected to increase slightly wlnle those 
in the middle schools will decline. The net increase above the sixth 
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grade is estimated to be too small to add any substantial cost pres- 
sures in general. 

An overall basic estimate of expenditures in 1980 can be defined 
by assuming an annual 3 percent long-term growth rate in the 
nation’s economy. This rate would ac^d 40 percent to the 1968-69 
expenditures as well as to the estimated minimum increase of 62.37 
percent, giving a total increase of 127 percent. 

This still does not take the major item of capital outlay into 
account. In 1968-69 the total expenditure for capital outlay was 
$4,461 billion. This was 15.4 percent of current expenditures in that 
year. In addition $1,104 billion was spent on interest payments on 
capital bonded debt. This amounted to 3.8 percent of current ex- 
penditures. The total of these two figures is 19.2 percent. Thus, the 
expenditures for capital outlay and debt service in 1968-69 were 
close to an annual estimated replacement rate. This figure probably 
would have to be doubled for a decade to catch up with a large 
backlog of capital needs. 
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SUMMARY 




INTRODUCTION 

Perhaps at no time in the history of this nation have the public 
schools been subjected to such intensive consideration as today- 
Criticisms, speculations, and prescriptions are rife. Never have more 
untested propositions been asserted with greater alacrity. 

The role of the schools in society is taken seriously. To some 
persons these institutions are partly responsible for many social prob- 
lems. Others see the shortcomings of schook to accomplish for their 
children what their schools failed to help them achieve. Many citi- 
zens are genuinely concerned because they fear uncertain alternatives 
to public education. They see systems, riddled though they may be 
with needs, possessing great strength and potential. 

No institutions have more open doors to society than the public 
schools, despite some claims to the contrary. For this reason it is 
understandable why the schools reflect the concerns, the doubts, the 
aspirations, and the basic confidence of the nation. Thus, the re- 
sponses of persons in the sample of school districts in this study 
mirror the dominant needs and objectives of education. 

DIMENSIONS OF NEEDS 

All educational considerations are founded on basic human needs 
that embrace the individual and society. The needs of one ai’e 
essential to the other. In this study the focus is on the individual 
without any effort to trace out all the social implications. 

Needs of the Individual 

The basic needs of the individual may be defined in terms of 
personal, vocational, and social characteristics for effective satis- 
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faction and performance. The schools are concerned with the total 
development of the child. His personal qualities include physical and 
emotional well-being; intellectual growth; a set of values; behavioral 
qualities of creativity, motivation, and self-control; self-direction; 
talents and avocational interests; and qualities of adaptability and 
cooperation. His vocational development involves the learning of 
essential skills that are required in his chosen occupation. His social 
development involves the learning of skills in working with others 
and the exercise of responsibility as a member of various groups 
in society. 

These needs have to be defined in specific terms for all stages 
of the individuaPs life. They serve as guides for the educational 
objectives of every generation. 

Needs of the School System 

The needs of the school system are defined in terms of educational 
objectives to meet the needs of individuals. There seems to be a firm 
national goal in America to provide equal educational opportunity 
for the development of every individual to the fullest of his capacity 
and his motivation to help himself. 

The public schools have a mandated responsibility to implement 
this objective. The home, the church, and other instiu^tions have 
unique responsibilities which cannot be overlooked, though they 
are not treated in this study. 

In this study the needs of the school s^^tem are described in oper- 
ational terms that are formulated within this broad educational 
objective and the vast body of knowledge about the developmental 
needs of individuals. The institutional needs luay be summarized in 
three categories: extension of early childhood education, improve- 
ments in elementary school education, and improvements in secon- 
dary school education. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Early childhood education includes children below six years of 
age. There is a wide range of organized activities that are defined 
as alternative programs which school systems can operate. All of 
these included in this study are in operation in varying degrees. The 
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kindergarten, primarily for five-year-old children, has a long history, 
and it is widely disseminated. 

Programs for younger children are less widely established, hut 
there has heen sufficient experimentation during the last few decades 
to develop dependable knowledge of what can be done in formal 
school environmental conditions for children beginning about age 
three. The knowledge of child development under three years of age 
is not sufficiently developed to propose formal schooling. Perhaps the 
next five to ten years may produce enough knowledge for this 
purpose. 

There are five of these programs that should be established and 
expanded as an integral part of elementary education in public 
school systems in the 1970s. Before listing these programs a summary 
of the eax'ly childhood school population may be helpful. The Bureau 
of the Census has two series of population estimates for ages under 
five, five-seventeen, and under eighteen based on high and low 
fertility rates. By subtractions the census data give the esti*nates of 
five-year-olds. From these estimates and actual data for age groups 
under five years in 1963, we have prepared estimates for ages under 
three years, three-year-olds, and four-year-olds. The average esti- 
mates for children below three years of age are 10.896 million in 
1970 and 14.096 million in 1980. The respective estimates for ages 
three and four are 7.930 million in 1970 and 10.258 million in 1980. 
The average estimates for five-year-olds are 4.609 million in 1970 
and 5.962 million in 1980. All of these age groups will increase in 
size. These trends will have an important bearing on needs and 
demands for educational programs. 

The trends of enrollments of these age groups from 1964 to 1968 
are important to note in relation to estimated programs for the next 
decade. The enrollments increased as follows ; three-year-olds from 
4.3 percent to 8.3 percent; four-year-olds from 14.9 percent to 22.8 
percent; five-year-olds from 58.1 percent to 76.8 percent. 

Parent Education 

Programs of parent education are formally organized activities of 
instruction and counseling in the home, and occasional meetings with 
groups. These programs are aimed at instructing the parents in how 
to direct and guide some special activities of children in their per- 
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sonal development. There are activities for parents of children not 
in school, and others for those with children in a school program. 

This study proposes a minimum development of these programs by 
the public schools in 1980 to reach the parents of three million chil- 
dren under three years of age. This estimate is for somewhere 
between one-fourth and one-third of the parents who would not be 
involved in parent programs in cormection with other children in the 
family who might be enrolled in school. The target pop'iilation would 
include parents on welfare, low income, low level of educational 
attainment, and other indicators of environmental disadvantages for 
children. Methods of identifying the parents would consist of surveys 
and diagnostic procedures. The minimum cost of this program at 
1969 prices is estimated at 0.93 percent of the total public school 
budget foi current expenses. The amount would be about $270 
million. 

All other programs have built-in components of parent education 
respective children who are enrolled. These estimates include 
me-third of all parents with children under five years of age. 
^ assumed that all parents of ^"'.-year-old children will have 
access to a parent education program for appropriate participation 
in the kindergarten. 

Day Care Centers 

This study proposes that public school systems establish day care 
centers for a minimum of 681,000 children under six years of age 
by 1980. An equal number is estimated to be enrolled in private 
institutions. These programs should be well planned to reinforce the 
experiences of the children in the educational programs. They are 
operated by staff with some professional training or under the super- 
vision of persons with this training. 

The target population for these centers would primarily include 
children from low income families whose mothers are away from 
home during the day for work, illness, and emergencies. 

These programs are estimated to cost 2.11 percent of all operating 
expenses of schools at 1969 prices. The minimum estimate is $612.9 
million per year. In addition, the public schools should operate 
programs of consulting services to private day care centers. These 
services would be similar to those provided for their own day care 
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centers by the professioncJ staff in the educational programs. The 
cost of these services is estimated at $61,290 million per year, or 
0.2 1 percent of all public school operating expenses. 

Day care centers have special needs including appropriate outdoor 
and indoor space for meaningful play, recreation, lunch service, and 
rest. The standards for staffing, activities, and facilities in all centers, 
public and private, should meet the minimum requirements for 
programs that are approved for federal aid. 

Nursery School: Three- and Four-Year-Olds 

Some authorities advocate formal schoohng that is suitably 
organized for children as young as two years of age. Most authorities 
prefer three years as a minimum age except children with special 
handicaps. These should be started on an appropriate remedial pro- 
gram as soon as difficulties are identified regardless of age. 

There is general agreement among educational leaders in this 
study and among scholars in the literature that nursery schools for 
three- and four-year-old children should be established by the public 
school systems and operated as an integral part of elementary edu- 
cation. To be successful an instructional unit should be staffed 
with a teacher and two aides for each fifteen to twenty pupils. The 
school day should consist of about two and one-half to three hours 
of pupil attendance. Mothers of the children would participate in 
observation, assist the teacher, confer with the teacher, and become 
involved in other activities comprising the parent education program 
as discussed in the preceding section. 

An instructional unit requires space of 1,500 to 2,000 square feet 
for fifteen to twenty children. This amount, if properly planned, 
provides for organization of about six activity areas for free move- 
ment of children and appropriate activities of group and individual 
nature. The space should be self-contained with toilet, water, storage 
of clothing, and other facilities. In addition, optside space specially 
developed for play is essential. 

Supportive services for diagnosis, health, food service, and others 
should be available. Where space can be designed for team effort, 
one teacher and four aides can manage two groups of not more 
than twenty pupils each, supplemented by voluntary assistance of 
mothers. 
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Teachers should have only one session per day. After children 
axe dismissed the teacher devotes the remainder of the day to two 
types of activities: planning and supervising the preparation of 
materials for the next day and conducting the parent education 
program with mothers of the children. 

Three levels of programs are estimated for development in the 
public schools by 1980: low demand — 2,866,000 pupils; medium 
demand — 4,699,000 pupils; and high demand — 6,034,000 pupUs. 
These projections are exclusive of about 663,000 pupils estimated 
to be in nonpublic nursery schools. 

The bases for estimating these enrollments are as follows : 

1. Low demand includes half of the estimated number of children 
from families with income under three thousand dollars per year at 
1969 prices. The remainder would bring the total enrollment of 
three-year-olds up to 27.5 percent of the estimated population of 
this age in 1980. Forty-one percent of the four-year-olds would be 
enrolled. The respective percents enrolled in 1968 were 8.3 of three- 
year-olds and 22.8 of four-year-olds. 

2. Medium demand includes all children from families with income 
under three thousand dollars. The remainder would provide total 
enrollments equal to 40 percent of the three-year-olds and 64 percer^ 
of the four-year-olds. 

3. High demand includes all children from families Vvitj.* liiconK: 
under three thousand dollars. The remainder would provide total 
enrollments equal to 52 percent of the three-year-olds and 77 per- 
cent of the four-year-olds. 

Enrollment of the target population would be based on diagnostic 
procedures of testing, conferences with parents, and other informa- 
tion on the pupils. 

The costs of these three levels of operation would increase the 
school budgets at 1969 prices by 8.38 percent, 14.06 percent, and 
18.20 percent respectively. In dollar amounts they are increases of 
$2,434 billion, $4,084 billion, and $5,216 billion respectively. 

Kindergarten 

Leaders in the schools of this study and in the literature strongly 
urge the reorganization of kindergartens. The first objective should 
be to abolish double sessions and establish programs consisting of 
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single sessions each day of three to three and one-half hours. 
Teachers should develop programs of parent involvement similar to 
the nursery programs, using the remainder of the day for these 
programs and preparation of materials. Supportive services for pupil 
diagnosis, health service, food service, and others should be available. 

An instructional unit of minimum standards consists; of a teacher, 
two full-time teacher aides, one of whom would be a mother, for 
twenty to twenty-five pupils. Mothers of the children would assist 
on a rotating basis. This participation would be part of the parent 
education program. 

The space for each instructional imit should have about 100 
square feet per pupil, or a total of 2,000 to 2,500 square feet, exclu- 
sive of storage area. The classroom sho' ;ld be organized into about 
six activity areas with appropriate equipment. The room should be 
self-contained with toilet, water, storage of clothing, and other facil- 
ities. Outside space for play is essential. These children are ready to 
be introduced to a program of physical >du sation under the direction 
of teachers with special training in this field. Part of their time 
would be spent in a gymnasium specially equipped for young 
children. 

These changes would require an increase of $1,103 billion. This 
sum would increase the cost of kindergarten equal to .3.80 percent 
of the total current expenditures. The national jcpenditures for 
kindergarten in 1968-69 are estimated to be 2.7 percent of current 
expenditures. 

The second objective for kindergartens is to make these programs 
universally available by 1980. This objective would add 950,000 
five-year-olds not enrolled at present plus an estimated 1,867,000 
additional children from increased population by 1980. 

These changes will require additional space, facilities, and staff. 
At 1969 prices the total current expenditures would be increased 
12.53 percent. The total of these changes amounts to $3,639 billion. 

Special Programs for Children under Six Years of Age 

In the analyses of program costs in the districts of this study, chil- 
dren under six have not been designated in special programs. We 
assume that the age distributions in thes"" programs in 1980 will 
be about the same as in 1970. This may reasonable since tech- 
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nological devices for individuals Vt'ith certain difficulties such as 
impaired hearing and sight may reduce the amount of specialized 
treatment in small groups. These numbers may be offset by increases 
to be found in the younger ages as diagnostic procedmes are im- 
proved. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

The special programs in this study are classified into four cate- 
gories : ( 1 ) classes for mentally and physically handicapped indi- 
viduals, (2) remedial instruction and counseling for pupils with 
severe social and emotional difficulties, (3) remedial instruction and 
counseling for pupils with other learning difficulties, and (4) voca- 
tional education. These categories are used because they identify 
programs that are in operation to serve pupils with special needs. 

Since there are other special studies on these programs they have 
not been examined in detail in this project. It has been necessary to 
measure their relative magnitude in terms of enrollments and costs. 
On these measures they are put into perspective with basic elemen- 
tary and secondary education programs. 

Programs for Mentally and Physically Handicapped Pupils 

In recent decades much knowledge of individuals with severe 
handicaps of all kinds has come from research and experimentation 
in this field. Leaders in the districts of this study estimate that the 
number of individuals qualified for enrollment in these programs is 
about as large as the number presently enrolled. The increase would 
result from admission of qualified pupils because school systems do 
not have adequate facilities and resources to accommodate all of 
them. 

These estimates will increase present school expenditures by an 
estimated 2.30 percent, amounting to $669 million. 

Programs for Pupils with Severe Social and Emotional Difficulties 

This is an area of great public sensitivity. Nearly half of the dis- 
tricts in this study report only a few, if any, pupils in this category. 
Some do not have programs other than the regular counseling and 
psychological services. A few districts operate special schools and 
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programs for pupils who are. emotionally ill, for delinquents, and 
for those with other difficialties. Some pupils with severe maladjust- 
ments drop out of school and fail to appear on the roster of this 
classification. 

Among the districts that report data, the officials estimate that 
the number of students in need of special assistance in this category 
is about twice the number enrolled at present. Eight of the cities in 
this study spend 1 percent of the operating budget on these pro- 
grams. The estimated need is an increase of 2.0 percent of all current 
expenses, or $581 million. 

Remedial and Compensatory Programs 

These programs are operated in all districts of this study except 
one city avid two independents (nonmetropolitan). They represent 
a wide range of additional counseling and instructional services, 
thus increasing the inputs of staff time above the requirements of 
most pupils. 

These programs operate on the principle of diagnosing the learn- 
ing difficulties of the individual and providing all known assistance 
to accomplish as much correction as possible. This approach is more 
positive and comprehensive than the early concept temediation 
It is a totally adaptive experience rather than a 'inut, ,r....>itive. i or 
this reason a more appropriate title for these programs may have to 
be devised in the future. 

The districts with large proportions of Indian pupils appear to 
have the greatest percentage of the school population in need of 
these programs. The cities have the second highest. The nonmetro- 
politan areas are next, followed last by the suburban communities. 

The average need for all districts is estimated to be 4.91 percent 
of the present operating budget. This amounts to $1,426 billion. 

Eventually, the magnitude of these programs may be reduced by 
other modifications such as expansion of early childhood programs. 
The same may be said for the programs for pupils with severe social 
and emotional difficiJties. Thus, the school system must possess flexi- 
bility to modify programs as needs of the school population shift. 

Vocational-Technical Frograms 

The definition of federally reimbursable courses used in this study 
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is found to be inadequate either to identify all vocational education 
or to estimate the needs of the future. The responses of leaders and 
teachers suggest that the curriculum in vocational education should 
be revamped. There should be a sequence of prevocational courses 
beginning in the middle school and culminating in a broad voca- 
tional offering in the high school. 

The minimum estimates of need during the next decade are in- 
creases of three times the present enrollments. These enrollments 
would amount to an increase of 6.0 percent of present operating 
expenditures, or $1,742 billion. 

BASIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

In this study basic elementary education includes everything in 
grades one through six except the specied programs that have just 
been described. With few exceptions, such as the self-contained 
classrooms for the mentally and physically exceptional children, the 
specicd programs are extensions of basic programs. In some cases 
they are additional services. In others they d’Tr*" nt instructional 
activities which afford alter latiw choices co n,.. s. 

The Needs of Individuals 

The needs of individuals in elementary school enconnutass their 
total personal and social development from about age sbeTts twelve. 
The classroom is where diagnosis, activity, and change ©ccb’'. The 
needs have to be expressed foi every individual. Any description on a 
group basis loses much of the vital information that iriie teacher 
uses in the day to day interaction that is directed toward-eai,,A indi- 
vidual. The volume of data on individuals is too great fonrtreatment 
except by groups. Hence, schools describe needs in teniEr af norms 
and deviations for general communication to the public. 

The period of maturation from early childhood to afmlescence 
is a critical one for every individual. His personality chanigis from a 
hiigh degree of plasticity and dependence to one of greaui^e rigidity 
amd independence. These are the years when continuity^' growth, 
motivation, and achievement are so vital to continued development 
dnring the succeeding years of adolescence. 

Educational Objectives 

The universal objective in school districts of this study is to focus 
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all human effort and resources on the fullest development of every 
individual. This is a general goal that is a dominant theme in the 
literature. When this purpose is delineated in operational terms the 
specific objectives include matters like changes in the curriculum, 
organization of the school, instructional practices, and a host of 
others. 

These objectives cover the total range of educational concerns 
of elementary education. They indicate the great complexity of 
education. They also express the urgency for keeping education 
dynamic and adaptive. 

Needs of the Elementary Schools 

When objectives are described in operation?! terms they become 
synonymous with needs of the system to accomplish given ends. Thus, 
the needs of the schools are summarized to indicate the changes, the 
reordering of inputs, and the additional resources that would be 
made in the next decade if the districts receive adequate funds to 
spend responsibly. This process of evaluating educational needs pro- 
vides information for decisions on allocations of funds to education 
as compared with other social needs. 

The goals of the 1970s for improvement of elementary education 
may be summarized in six major classifications: 

1. Organization. The elementary school should be organized as an 
integral unit including all early childhood education and the grades 
that are commonly called one through five. The sixth grade should 
be combined with the seventli and eighth for the middle school. 

The internal structure of the school should be reorganized with 
less rigidity in present grade levels to permit continuous progress of 
individuals, to revise the curriculum, and to change the instructional 
process. 

2. The Curriculum. Universal suggestions for curriculum change 
are the following: (1) revise various areas of content, (2) improve 
the sequence of learning activities, (3) put more emphasis on the 
basic cognitive skills, (4) expand instruction for general appreciation 
and development of talent in the fine arts, (5) expand instruction 
in the practical arts, (6) expand programs of physical education to 
improve psychomotor development of pupils, and (7) strengthen 
instruction for knowledge of occupational fields. 

146 
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3. Instructional Strategies. Changes in instructional procedures 
rank among the highest in priority of needs. They include the foh 
lowing : ( 1 ) modify the self-contained classroom with more team or 
group teaching, (2) differentiate the instructional activities through 
use of more specialists and more teacher aides, (3) provide more 
learning activities with programmed materials, (4) provide more 
nonsedentary activities for learning in laboratories that afford pupils 
opportunity to work with animals, plants, and objects of the arts 
and sciences, (5) provide children with a variety of opportunities 
to engage in effective dialogue with colleagues and the staff, and 
(6) provide teachers more time to interact with individuals. 

4. Supportive Services. Teachers need supportive services from non- 
teaching specialists such as administrators, counselors, librarians, 
psychologists, social workers, and research personnel. The districts 
in this study average one specialist for each seven teachers in all 
grades from kindergarten through high school. The ratio in a sample 
of elementary schools in these districts is one for 12.5 teachers. The 
number of specialists in these schools should be at least comparable 
to middle schools and high schools, 

5. The Staff. Schools must be able during the next decade to 
develop differentiated staffs. Teachers must be assisted in such ways 
as to free their time as much as possible to utilize their talents most 
effectively. One assistant teacher for each teacher is the minimum 
that is recommended in a sample of innovative schools. Nonteaching 
assistants for supportive services include professional (academic) 
personnel. In addition, personnel are necessary for such services as 
maintenance of buildings and equipment, food service, transporta- 
tion, and health. The school of 1980 will need one staff member per 
teacher for all supportive services in the elementary schools. 

6. Instructional Materials and Facilities. Next to personnel, the 
physical environment is the most crucial factor in need of change. 
Every school observed in this study with a strong innovative thrust 
has been able to obtain new buildings and materials that were de- 
signed to serve the programs. Buildings have flexibility and a degree 
of openness for collaboration of staff groups. Space is designed in 
various clusters with some movable walls rather than the traditional 
single-room compartmental structure. 

Instructional supplies are especially crucial. Schools will consume 
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more supplies than formerly in all areas of instruction. Only a few 
schools have begun to experience the advantages of the newer in- 
struction med’a such as computerized instructional units, closed 
circuit television, video tape recorders, ai?d dial access systems to 
programmed sources of information. 

Image of the 1980 Elementary Schools 

The schools that can merge all of these changes into a rational 
plan of operation will have the best known charice of coping with 
the needs of all pupils. The school is too complex to make the neces- 
sary transformation in bits and pieces. People with ideas and 
purposes, plans and blueprints for operation, a functional physical 
environment, and support from the community are the basic com- 
ponents of a hospitable educational environment. This is the image 
expressed by teachers and other educational leaders in this study. 
This image is found m the writings of discerning students of 
education. 

The Target Population 

The projections of the Bureau cf the Census show an increase 
of about 4.1 million persons in the five to seventeen age group from 
1970 to 1980 based on the assumption of high birth rates. Those 
based on the low birth rates show a decrease of 4.3 million persons 
in this age group. A median between these two would be a decrease 
of about 137,000 persons from 1970 to 1980. 

The estimates for the ages five years and under show an average 
of 23.4 million in 1970 and 30.3 million in 1980, or a 29.4 percent 
increase. Estimates are not available for the ages six to eleven, inclu- 
sive. However, the total of this age group will be little if any largei' 
in 1980 than in 1970 due to the low point of birth rate appearing 
in 1968. The secondary school population, twelve- to seventeen-year- 
olds, will increase slightly during the 1970s. 

BASIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education is treated as grades seven, eight, and nine 
for junior high school and ten, eleven, and twelve for high school 
because of this predominant pattern in the schools of this study. The 
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organization that appears to be gaining favor is a middle school of 
grades six, seven, and eight and a high school of grades nine through 
twelve. A campus with clusterings of buildings for instructional fields 
is gaining in favor. In large urban centers the grouping of grades 
nine and ten and eleven and twelve into separate buildings for most 
of the work, with sharing of some special facilities, is preferred in 
some communities to maintain operating units not to exceed 1,500 
to 2,000 pupils. 

Basic secondary education is defined as everything in grades seven 
through twelve except special programs. This definition does not 
help to distinguish among the programs that are not classified as 
special. These programs are identified with the broad disciplines or 
fields of knowledge such as language arts, social sciences, physical 
sciences, mathematics, the arts, and physical education. Thus, the 
definitions of basic and special education have value primarily for 
operational distinctions in analyzing costs. 

Needs of Youth 

The period from twelve to seventeen years of age is no less unique 
than younger ages. To most youth these are the decisive years, 
growing into adulthood and making decisions on occupational 
careers, admission to college, and others. The fundamental needs of 
these youth are to extend and round out their personal and social 
development and to acquire a good foundation of occupational 
skills. 

Educational Objectives 

The general cultural aim of education is equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every individual to develop to the fullest of his capacity 
and his willingness to help himself. This ideal serves as a guide in 
defining and achieving operational objectives. 

The leaders of the participating schools expressed their objectives 
of the 1970s in terms of needed improvements in the system. The 
major ideas are: more attention to the individual, revision of the 
curriculum, change in the instructional strategies, change in the 
human qualities of the school environment, integration of cultural 
groups, greater involvement of students in planning, greater variety 
and quality in learning materials, and more functional and adequate 
space. 
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The Educational Program 

The top priority of need in every district is to increase the breadth 
of the educational program. Suggestions cover all phases of educa- 
tion including fields of cognitive knowledge, skills in written and 
verbal communication, vocational skills, and s kills in social and civic 
responsibility. 

Much emphasis is placed on prevocational and industrial arts in 
the middle school for larger numbers of students. Practical and fine 
arts are in need of expansion. 

Leaders in the Indian schools strongly emphasize the need for a 
more comprehensive curriculum in the middle school and the high 
school. The range among these schools observed in this study is 
about the same as among other schools. Among the thirty innovative 
schools described in this study three are integrated schools with over 
50 percent Indians. Two others, an elementary school and a high 
school of all Indians, are clearly innovative in character but they are 
not included for lack of complete information. 

Logistics: The Instructional Process 

The dominant thoughts in the schools and the literature call for a 
reorganization of the methods cf instruction- The principal recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

1 . Greater differentiation of staff including supervisors, head teach- 
ers, special subject teachers, teacher aides, and research specialists in 
testing and evaluation 

2. More planning and teaching on a collaborative basis within each 
discipline or field of instruction 

3. Greater flexibility in the instructional schedule providing for 
some variation in time and independent study of pupils, ranging 
from 15 to 25 percent of pupils’ time in the middle school and 20 
to 40 percent in high school 

4. An open physical environment of campus design with buildings 
for sciences, practical arts and vocational studies, performing arts, 
gymnasiums, social sciences and language arts, mathematics, and 
other services 

5. New and imaginative use of community resources to extend 
learning experiences 
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The Staff 

There are suggestions that the staff could be improved by greater 
professional and technical skill, more competence as community 
leaders, more differentiation of roles, better in-service programs for 
continuing education, new approaches to education of beginning 
teachers, more use of teacher aides, and more auxiliary service staff 
in some districts. 

Supportive Services 

As the educational program becomes more flexible and instruc- 
tional roles more specialized, the supportive services will become 
more crucial. The nonteaching academic staff for professional func- 
tions should range from 15 to 20 percent of the number of teachers, 
according to the opinions of leaders and writers. The range in the 
districts of this study is from 13 to 16 percent of the teaching staff. 

The auxiliary functions of food service, building upkeep, trans- 
portation, clerical services, and others r^^quire from 44 to 63 percent 
of all academic staff. Some districts contract for some of these ser- 
vices and thus have lower percentages of employees in these cate- 
gories. The total program calls for personnel ranging from 1.6 to 
1.8 times the number of teachers. There is little prospect for lower- 
ing these ratios or their equivalences in contractual arrangements for 
services to be rendered by outside agencies. 

Two propositions about future developments may modify the 
present structure of supportive services: (1) technological develop- 
ments which may reduce attendance at school to less than five days 
per week for most students, with work-study programs for substan- 
tial numbers, and (2) five day per week attendance with reorgani- 
zation of the school day to permit students to do all of their study at 
school and also for many of them to participate in work-study pro- 
grams. The second proposition is most generally accepted with the 
possibility of expansion of supportive services in many districts. 

Capital Facilities and Materials 

The central trends of thought and development are for facilities 
that are planned in terms of the following principles: (1) utility, 
maximum contribution to the educational program; (2) flexibility, 
capability of modification for unanticipated needs; (3) aesthetics, 
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pleasing effect on pupils, staff, and community; and (4) community 
centered, offering access for participation of adults. 

Summer School: Extended Year 

None of the twenty-eight school districts providing data on sum- 
mer schools is moving toward a year-round operation. Summer 
schools serve a relatively few pupils for five or six weeks. No districts 
report a substantial increase in demand. 

There is general agreement that the regular school year might be 
extended gradually. Another alternative is to expand the summer 
school v/ith more offerings under conditions of greater appeal to 
students. 

There is little acceptance of the proposition that schools can be 
operated on quarterly periods with students attending three of the 
four quarters on a rotating basis, thus operating the same program 
on a year-round basis with less capital outlay. The proposition ap- 
pears too formidable for successful management and for social 
adaptation. 

Part-Time Programs for Adults and Dropouts 

These programs vary widely in scope and scale of operation. 
Among the twenty districts reporting data on these programs the 
enrollments in full-time pupil equivalents range from .01 percent 
to 23 percent of the regular day school enrollment. These programs 
depend heavily on student fees for support. Most of them are in- 
adequately staffed. 

The Continuation High School 

A new type of continuation high school may emerge for dropouts 
and borderline performers in the regular schools. These are operated 
by various private agencies as well as some public school districts. 

Some of these schools are experimenting with new approaches to 
serve a special clientele in need of personal and social reorientation 
and adjustment. 

Prospective Innovations 

There has been much innovative activity in secondary education 
in the past two decades. In recent years federal fmids have added 
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notable stimulation at a time of relatively favorable social and eco- 
nomic climate for change. 

The changes have been spotty, largelv experimental, and frag- 
memrar V by programs and fields of instrucoon such as science, math- 
ematics^ and social studies. Some districrs have undertaken plans 
for total chasnge for an entire school. 

In this stndy ten elementary schools, eleven middle schools, and 
nine high scBxooh have made such comprehensive changes that they 
are classified as highly innovative schools. They come close to rep- 
resenting exemplars of goals for £ill schools during the next decade. 
They will need additional resources for further development, but 
they are examples of what many schools can do under similar 
conditions. 

These schools have accomplished significant changes without in- 
creasing the number of staff members more than the average in 
their respective districts. There are three basic changes: (1) objec- 
tives — including revisions in program, instructional processes, and 
staff organization; (2) commitment of staff, students, and the com- 
munity; and (3) the physical environment. 

All of these changes were planned in conjunction with new build- 
ings and facilities. The principal additional costs were the invest- 
ments in the physical environment. Some extra costs were involved 
in higher salaries of selected stciff members. Changes in attitudes 
did not appear on the cost ledger. 

The experiences of these schools suggest that the costs of self- 
renewal may hold the greatest potential for educational dividends 
during the next decade. 

COST ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMS 

The analysis of costs on a program basis in this study leads to the 
following conclusions: 

1. There is general agreement that methods of analysis should be 
developed leading to budgeting and eveduation on a program basis. 

2. The new literature on planning-programming-budgeting-systems 
(PPBS) in recent years is as confusing as it is helpful to educators. 
The reason is that the systems do not contain either the conceptual 
bases or the technical procedures of ev£iluating educational out- 
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comes. It is very doubtful that those Eray be capable of design- 
ing program budgeting procedures t^ve iJIcC kne-A^Uedge to develop 
the corollaries for evaluating the educcr^kmiE! inpurs^ of various kinds 
and the consequent educational resultrsi. 

Education is at a stage when knowled^ ^ from s: wide range of 
fields within education and from rdervarTt fields (inutside must be 
harnessed in some organized manner to develop meaningful pro- 
gram accounting systems. Otherwise cconrxpiex acconinting systems 
may be developed which will only serve .ends cf those who may 
wish to discredit the school system amd espouse tSieir own causes 
rather than advance valid knov/ledge of measuring educational 
achievements that can be translated into costs. 

3. Despite the problems inhererit in progiam accounting systems, 
effoits should be focused on their development as rapidly as de- 
pendable knowledge permits. 

4. In the next decade effort should be concentrated on develop- 
ment of an accounting system for only a few categories of programs 
that can be extended in detail as further knowledge is gained. The 
number of categories in this study is a maximum to include initially 
in a uniform nationwide system. Otherwise the volume of work for 
gathering and processing data will outrun the capacity of local 
districts for storing and retrieving information. Furthermore, a few 
categories will be more suitable for development of procedures to 
evaluate educational outcomes. 

5. There is e\ddence in this study to support the proposition that 
school districts vary greatly in the distribution of pupil needs, par- 
ticularly those needs associated with unusual learning difficulties. 
At the present state of knowledge, whatever the school system can 
do to serve the needs of every individual, the result will be a variable 
cost per pupil. 

6. Program cost analysis is a promising approach to the measure- 
ment of fiscal needs of local school systems. 

This study estimates the costs of four special programs: special 
education for mental and physical difficulties, social maladjustments, 
remedial and compensatory services, s^d vocational education. The 
needs for these programs are estinsateri to coez the following per- 
centages or all operating expenses cEumog the nesst decade : ( 1 ) cities 
— 24.1 lucent; (2) suburbs — 10.0 percent; 3) nonmetropolitan 
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Table 23. Average Costs per Pupil in Other Programs: Ratios to Basic 
Programs — 1968—69 





Program 


Cities 


Subu:rbs 


Independents 


1. 


Mentally and Physically Handicapped 
— Grades 1—12 


2.031 


1.899 


2.240 


2. 


Socially Maladjusted — Grades 1-12 


2.454 


1.738 


None 

reported 


3. 


Remedial and Compensatory — 
Grades 1—12 


1.772 


1.672 


1 . 783 


4. 


Vocational Education — Grades 7-12 


1 .695 


1.530 


1.605 


5. 


Prekindergarten 


1.003 


0.953 


1.351 


6. 


Kindergarten 


1.158 


1.010 


1.080 



areas, excluding Indians — 11.4 percent; and (4) districts with pre- 
dominant Indian population — 14.2 percent. 

The mean district current expenditures per pupil in the basic 
programs in grades one through twelve in 1968-'69 are as follows: 
cities — $714; suburbs — $1,065; independents — $787. Table 23 
fshows the average cost ratios per pupil in the other programs, using 
the mean costs in the basic programs indexed to 1.000. 

SUMMARY OF PROJECTIONS 

The educational needs in twenty-eight of the school districts of 
this study have been translated into minimum additional costs of 
the base year 1968—69. The estimates for 1980 are based on average 
expenditures in 1968-69. 

Estimates are based on minimal current needs with a ten-year 
time lag for development. These are realistic goals to set for the next 
decade. The amounts are expressed as percents of the national cur- 
rent operating expenditure of $29,039,741,000 for public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1968-69. In other words the estimates are 
the absolute increases needed in 1968—69 to operate the proposed 
improvements. Hence, if we assume that a decade is an appropriate 
time for development, these percentages are relative increases in- 
dexed to the base year 1968-69. If there were no other increases 
due to inflation, absolute rise in standard of living, transfer of pupils 
from nonpublic to public schools, decline in number of dropouts, 
extension of the school year or summer school and adult continuing 
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education, and additional expenditures to eiiininate backlogs in cap- 
ital deficiencies, these estimates would represent the percentage in- 
crease of national current expenditures over 1968-69 by the year 



1980. 

The estimates are as follows : 

I. Early childhood education 

A. Prekindergarten (Parent Education and Nursery 

Schools) 11.63% 

B. Kindergarten 12.53 

II. Programs for mentally and physically handicapped 

pupils 2.30 

III. Programs for socially and emotionally mala justed 

pupils 2.00 

IV. Remedial and compensatory programs 4.91 

V. Vocational-technical programs 6.00 

VI. Correction for imbalance for states below the na- 
tional average expenditure per pupil . 9.00 



VII. Transfer of pupils from nonpublic to public schools 

(no estimate) 

VIII, Improvements in basic elementary and secondary 



education 10.00 

IX. In-service education programs to counteract profes- 
sional obsolescence 4.00 

X. Teacher education (no estimate) — 

XI. Total minimal increase in current operating expenses 62.37 



XII. Capital outlay — estimates of costs of facilities annu- 
ally, excluding interest charges for financing through 
bonded indebtedness 16.40 



Excluding Including 

Totals Capitil Outlay Capital Outlay 

A. Low demand enrollments 

for ages three and four 62.37% 

B. Medium demand emoUments 

for ages three and four 68.05 84.47 

C. High demand enrollments 

for ages three and four 72.19 
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The totals of these estimates range from 62.37 percent to 7LUI9 
percent of the total current operating expenses in 1968—69. Thhs 
range is based on three propositions for development of ea^ly drild- 
hood programs for children of ages three and four. There are cithsir 
factors, as mentioned, which are not estimated. 

A growth rate in the nation’s economy of 3 percent each year ov 
the preceding year for inflation and rise in standard of living wciYri 
be expected to require a comparable increase in the expenditures 
for education. Such a growth rate would increase educational c - 
penditures of 1968-69 by at least 40 percent in 1980. Moreove , 
such a growth would be expected to apply to the relative percentage 
estimates of this study since they are based on prices in 1968-69. 

Thus, the overall minimum current operating expenditures for 
the public schools, assuming no transfer from the nonpublic schools, 
would be about 2.27 times the amount in 1968-69, or an increase 
of 127 percent. 

A general estimate for capital outlay expense is presented to em- 
phasize the relative magnitude of this important component of edu- 
cational costs. Too often capital costs are treated separately from 
operating costs, with the result that the symbiotic relationship be- 
tween the two is seldom put into proper perspective. 

Among the most innovative schools in this study, cost data are 
available on twelve plants that were constructed within the last 
five years. These plants were designed for programs that exemplify 
realistic goals for 1980. The average initial cost for buildings, 
grounds, and basic equipment was $4,000 per pupil at 1968—69 
prices. At an estimated overall depreciation rate of 35 years, the 
annual cost is $140 per pupil. This amounts to 16.4 percent of the 
average expenditure per pupil for current expenses in 1968-69. 

This percentage figure may be close to the average cost of replace- 
ment of capital facilities, excluding interest payments on capital 
bonded debt. In 1968-69 the nation spent $4,461 billion on capital 
outlay, much of which was for 1960 rather than 1980 schools. This 
is 15.4 percent of current expenditures in that year. In addition 
$1,104 billion was spent on interest payments on capital bonded 
debt. This amounts to 3.8 percent of the current expenditure. Thus, 
at 1968-69 prices and interest rates an amount equal to aboui 20 
percent of current expenditures is the approximate size of coess for 
capital replacements and debt service. 
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This rate of amiual expenditure will not eliminate the large back- 
log of antiquated fecilities which are the single greatest impediment 
to educational change in this country. It is safe to say that at least 
twice this rate of expenditure (or 40 percent of current expendi- 
tures) is needed for ten years to bring the capital facilities of the 
public school system up to reasonable utility for the programs that 
will be needed in 1980. 

NEEDS EXTERNAL TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Everywhere there is great concern for more employment oppor- 
tunities for graduates, and for those who may continue formal 
schooling beyond high school. 

Leaders in the great cities want enough business and industry to 
employ the high potential of semiskilled and skilled workers. In the 
suburbs there is similar concern for a small proportion of the school 
population. The nonmetropolitan communities have a need which 
appears to be somewhere between the suburbs and the great cities. 

A very special need is found on the Indian reservations and iso- 
lated communities bordering on them. These latter communities 
have served as doors to an integrated society, though offering far too 
few employment opportunities for Indians. 

All educational leaders place great emphasis on the need of em- 
ployment opportunities for work-study programs for youth in school, 
for programs to retrain adults who become dislocated because of 
technological changes, and for high school graduates. Obvioudy 
schools and employment opportunities are not matched. Thus, the 
school has to help many of its students to build vicarious acquaint- 
ance with the world of work through guidance and counseling, and 
to acquire skills which ultimately give them mobility for employment 
elsewhere. 

There is great concern among members of school systems about 
relationships between the schools and other institutions. None has a 
higher priority than the home, with unlimited potential for involve- 
ment of parents as educational participants. 
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Table 1. School Population Estimates: Under Five Years (Population 
IN Thousands) 



State 


1970 


1980 


Series I-D 
Under 
5 Tears 


Series 1~B 
Under 
5 Tears 


Series I~D 
Under 
5 Tears 


Series /-B 
Under 
5 Tears 


Alabama 


326 


372 


367 


500 


Alaska 


34 


39 


40 


55 


Arizona 


180 


204 


231 


311 


Arkansas 


183 


208 


200 


272 


California 


. 1,810 


2,052 


2,409 


3,237 


Colorado 


188 


213 


228 


305 


Connecticut 


251 


284 


311 


418 


Delaware 


51 


58 


62 


84 


District of Columbia . . . 


01 


93 


93 


129 


Florida 


546 


622 


734 


994 


Georgia 


439 


500 


496 


676 


Hawaii 


72 


83 


76 


104 


Idaho 


62 


71 


72 


97 


Illinois 


938 


1,066 


1,099 


1,483 


Indiana 


439 


499 


502 


674 


Iowa 


226 


257 


242 


324 


Kansas 


191 


217 


216 


290 


Kentucky 


282 


320 


301 


404 


Louisiana 


371 


424 


429 


587 


Maine 


86 


98 


91 


122 


Maryland 


348 


396 


431 


583 


Massachusetts 


451 


511 


512 


685 


Michigan 


756 


858 


872 


1,174 


Minnesota 


327 


371 


377 


505 


Mississippi 


236 


270 


258 


354 


Missouri 


378 


430 


430 


580 



Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports^ Series P-25, 
No. 375, ‘'Revised Projections of tLe Population of States: 1970 to 1985.” 
Washington, D.G.; U.S. Government Printing Office, October 3, 1967. 
Table 5, series I-D, pp. 42-49; aeries I-B, pp. 26-33. 
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Table 1 Cont. School Population Estimates: Undep 5 Years (Popula- 
tion IN Thousands) 



1970 1980 



State 


Series I^D 
Under 
5 Years 


Series 
Under 
5 Years 


Series /-D 
Under 
5 Years 


Series l^B 
Under 
5 Years 


Montana 


65 


74 


73 


99 


Nebraska 


129 


147 


140 


188 


Nevada 


53 


60 


65 


87 


New Hampshire 


62 


70 


74 


100 


New Jersey 


595 


676 


742 


999 


New Mexico 


118 


134 


144 


193 


New York 


. .. 1,515 


1,719 


1,757 


2,366 


North Carolina 


463 


528 


514 


701 


North Dakota 


60 


68 


64 


85 


Ohio 


901 


1,023 


1,066 


1,436 


Oklahoma 


206 


234 


226 


305 


Oregon 


161 


183 


194 


260 


Pennsylvania 


893 


1,015 


975 


1,314 


Rhode Island 


74 


83 


81 


110 


South Carolina 


254 


290 


277 


380 


South Dakota 


63 


71 


66 


89 


Tennessee 


342 


390 


386 


522 


Texas 


. .. 1,056 


1,200 


1,239 


1,671 


Utah 


111 


125 


133 


178 


Vermont 


36 


41 


40 


53 


Virginia 


425 


484 


502 


681 


Washington 


252 


286 


300 


402 


West Virginia 


137 


155 


133 


180 


Wisconsin 




425 


430 


577 


Wyoming 


30 


34 


35 


46 


United Slates'*^ 




20,027 


20,736 


27,972 



* National totals are from the census projections. State totals au*e computed 
in this study, using the proportions of ages five to seventeen. 
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Table 2. School Population Estimates: Five to Seventeen Years 
(Population in Thousands) 



State 


1970 


1980 




Series I~D and I-B 
5 to 

17 Tears 


Series I-D 
5 to 

17 Tears 


Series I-B 
5 to 

17 Tears 


Alabama 


988 


876 


1,035 


Alaska 


89 


86 


102 


Arizona 


512 


545 


639 


Arkansas 


536 


489 


576 


California 


5,277 


5,565 


6,506 


Colorado 


561 


534 


625 


Connecticut 


775 


731 


855 


Delaware 


151 


145 


170 


District of Columbia . . . 


195 


199 


236 


Florida 


1,624 


1,740 


2,042 


Georgia 


1,266 


1,173 


1,383 


Hawaii 


210 


187 


221 


Idaho 


199 


174 


203 


Illinois 


2,848 


2,561 


3,002 


Indiana 


1,336 


1,172 


1,374 


Iowa 


708 


580 


678 


Kansas 


582 


490 


574 


Kentucky 


853 


734 


860 


Louisiana 


1,085 


1,001 


1,183 


Maine 


257 


223 


260 


Maryland 


1,031 


991 


1,165 


Massachusetts 


1,365 


1,221 


1,423 


Michigan 


2,371 


2,024 


2,374 


Minnesota 


1,005 


878 


1,027 


Mississippi 


688 


608 


721 


Missouri 


1,154 


1,013 


1,189 



Source; U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 375, ‘‘Revised Projections of the Population of States: 1970 to 1985.” 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, October 3, 1967. Table 
5, series I-B, pp. 26-33; series I-D, pp. 42-49. 
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Table 2 Gont. School Population Estimates: Five to Seventeen Years 
(Population in Thousands) 



Stale 


1970 


1980 


Series /-D and 
5 to 

17 Years 


Series I^D 
5 lo 

17 Tears 


Series I~B 
5 to 

17 Tears 


Montana 


200 


173 


202 


Nebraska 


383 


325 


380 


Nevada 


142 


144 


169 


New Hampshire 


183 


176 


205 


New Jersey 


1,832 


1,746 


2,045 


New Mexico 


331 


325 


382 


New York 


4,565 


4,173 


4,868 


North Carolina 


1,359 


1,229 


1,448 


North Dakota 


182 


148 


174 


Ohio 


2,808 


2,456 


2,881 


Oklahoma 


621 


548 


642 


Oregon 


512 


459 


537 


Pennsylvania 


2,878 


2,381 


2,786 


Rhode Island 


219 


193 


225 


South Carolina 


737 


657 


776 


South Dakota 


189 


156 


183 


Tennessee 


1,026 


914 


1,076 


Texas 


3,059 


2,851 


3,346 


Utah 


321 


302 


354 


Vermont 




96 


112 


Virginia 




1,155 


1,359 


Washington 


786 


712 


831 


West Virginia 


446 


341 


398 


Wisconsin 


1,155 


1,016 


1,189 


Wyoming 




80 


94 


United Slates* 


53,026 


48,694 


57,084 



* United States column totals do not match cumulative state totals due to 
projection technique. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FINANCE PROJECT 

F 

I Special Study No. 1 

V ■ 

I Early Childhood and Basic 

I Elementary and Secondary Education 

I 

I Data Form I 

I Distribution of Pupils, Staff, 

I AND Current Operating Expenditures 

I BY Programs IN Regular School Year: 

I School Year 1968-69 

School District 

I Superintendent 

Address 
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C. Instructional supplies and equipment. (Exclude 
major capital equipment) 
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Expenses for contractual services by outside agencies such as computerized accounting, transportation, and so on. 
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C. Special classes for mentally and physically 
handicapped: 

(1) Total enrollment (head count) in ADM. . . 

(2) Total FTE pupils in ADM 
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23. Total current operating expenditures for summer 
programs: Sum of itei-^s 19, 20, 21, and 22 
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